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In this issue... 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY Foreign languages is one of the 


areas of the elementary school cur- 

riculum which is receiving widespread 

= * attention today from educators and 
rincip a laymen alike. As George Denemark 











article this month, “Along with ele- 
mentary science and programs for the 
gifted, foreign language instruction 
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list on the elementary school cur- 
riculum.” 
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@ THIS NEW MAP OF U. S. shows all 50 States on same scale with Alaska 
in its correct geographical location. Hawaii in its proper latitude and 
scale. 

@ Eliminates student’s confusion as to correct size and location of the 
State of Alaska. 

@ Canada is shown in same scale as United States. 

@ This BIG 64” WALL MAP printed in full beautiful colors. 

@ CRAM’s new United States-Canada Map available in two series. Order 
one each today from your Cram Man or direct: 

CSB 131—BEGINNERS. ..... . . $24.00 F.oB. 
CSPD 131—PHYSICAL-POLITICAL . . . . . 24.75  'ndianapolis 
Price includes ZE Mounting Spring roller mounted on portable steel backboard. 


For complete information send for Cir. No. 131. 
Send for complete NEW Cat. No. 92 (1959-60). 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, inc 


730 EAST WASHINGTON STREET N ANAP NDOIAN 





Why not bring your teaching aids 
- R 7 b up-to-date. Have a CRAM Man call 
and make a FREE SURVEY to evaluate 


your present equipment. 
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Putting the Pieces Together 


If you have been a fairly regular reader of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL dur- 
ing the past two years, you have been exposed to a wealth of material about the elementary 
school curriculum. Social studies, science, handwriting, art, spelling, arithmetic, music, 
health, phy sical education, foreign languages—all of these have been featured. These are 
the pieces—along with a few others- which go to make up the instructional program. 

But a good instructional program must be more than a series of subject-matter areas 
standing in splendid isolation from each other. They must be molded into a whole, into an 
integrated learning experience which does not assume that a child’s mind is neatly com- 
partmentalized into categories labelled “science” or “arithmetic” or “music.” 

Just how this is done organizationally varies from school to school. In every school, 
though, the principal must take the lead in seeing that the pieces are put together. Along 
with other members of the staff, he must struggle with the thorny problem of | ‘how much 
time for what.” He must weigh the values of “the various parts of the curriculum and try to 
see that each receives an appropriate allotment of materials, time, and staff enthusiasm. 

This is not so easy a task. But it is something that needs to be done—and done cre- 
atively—if the elementary school curriculum is to be more than a series of pieces. 
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“Recently I borrowed The National Elementary 
| Principal, October 1959 issue, from the school office, 
| as I was intrigued since it featured arithmetic. 

“I would deeply appreciate owning a copy of this 
particular issue for my own files, so that I can make 
marginal notations and comment on some of the 
excellent articles, so many of them advocating the 
content and method of approach taught in the 
School Mathematics Study Group project.” 


Marguerite Bancroft-Mellus 
Newton, Massachusetts 


“A number of years ago as principal | received 
The National Elementary Principal. I decided that | 
could better serve the profession and society as a 
classroom teacher; as a result I discontinued my 
membership. Now I find I miss the stimulation and 
moral support of The National Elementary Principal. 

“Would it be possible as a former member and 
considering the value to my pupils to have my mem- 
bership reinstated? I still use my former copies, but 
I feel the need of access to current development and 
thinking.” 

Mildred Hall 


Purden, Missouri 


“May I take this opportunity to thank you for the 
February 1960 issue of The National Elementary 
Principal. The presentation of all of the articles con- 
cerning the elementary school health program is 
most effective and attractive. Each article in itself 
has a pertinent and specific message. But I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the central theme of co- 
operation and teamwork that runs through so many 
of the articles—a theme which it is hoped each ad- 
ministrator will recognize as essential for successful 
school health programming. 

“As a school health educator, please accept my 
gratitude for devoting an issue to the elementary 
health program; I am sure it will make a significant 
contribution to literature in the field of school 
health as well as elementary school administration.” 

Mary K. Beyrer 
Columbus, Ohio 
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NEW... 


DISCIPLINE, ACHIEVEMENT AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


by E. Lakin Puiturps, National Ortho- 
pedic and Rehabilitation Hospital, DAN- 
1EL N. WieNER, Highland Park Psycho- 
logical Service, and Norris G. HARING, 
University of Maryland, 


The three major problems of education 
—discipline, achievement, and long-range 
mental health—are welded into a single 
set of actions and attitudes for school 
personnel in this new text. It puts disci- 
pline in proper perspective: it takes a 
modern, scientific viewpoint regarding 
child behavior and development, but 
keeps the educational and the social 
group perspectives clearly in mind. 


Published May 1960 App. 208 pp. Text 
price: $3.75 





HOW TO TELL THE SCHOOL 
STORY 


by Lestie W. Kinpreb, Teachers College, 
Temple University, and AssociATEs 


This practical, new book tells how to use 
mass media of communication effectively 
in presenting the “school story.” It repre- 
sents a compilation of successfully proven 
practices for interpreting public educa- 
ton and promoting co-operation between 
the public and schools. The importance 
of creating good will and developing 
better understanding of the instructional 
program is discussed as is the problem of 
creating avenues through which the gen- 
eral public can make its needs and opin- 
ions of the schools known. 


Published May 1960 App. 512 pp. Text 
price: $6.75 





To receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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GEORGE W. DENEMARK 
WESLEY J. MATSON instruc’ 
he will 
4 thou 
OR the school administrator who is largely | teach « 
public relations oriented, the answer to the | The 
query, “Why teach children a foreign lan- |nor the 
guage?” is simple—to meet popular demand. For- | foreign 
eign language instruction is currently one of the | school. 
most talked about products av ailable at the edu- |some o 
cational counter. Along with elementary science | should 
and programs for the gifted, foreign language i in- ‘ture of 
struction has soared to the top of the best seller structic 








list on the elementary school curriculum. instruc 
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> 1952 when 87 communities had some foreign | noneth 
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dence of the phenomenal growth in foreign lan- | school 
guage instruction in the elementary school. The {tions o 
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Istruction in elementary and secondary schools 
jand institutes preparing teachers for such work. 

For some school administrators, such evidences 
of growing popularity will provide reason 
enough to adopt the counsel of the oft-heard TV 
commercial urging our children to be “the first 
in your neighborhood to own one.” 

For another kind of school administrator, how- 
ever, current popularity is not enough. He will 
be concerned with the development of a sound 
rationale for the educational program of which 
he has assumed leadership. He will be much in- 
terested in the rapid growth of foreign language 
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instruction in other communities, to be sure, but 
he will want to work with his staff in developing 
a thoughtful response to the question, “Why 
teach children a foreign language?” 

The question is neither an easy one to answer 
nor the only one which he will ask concerning 
foreign language instruction in the elementary 
school. It is the purpose of this article to identify 
some of the questions which instructional leaders 
should be asking as they weigh the place and na- 
iture of elementary school foreign language in- 
struction in their community. In most cases, these 
instructional leaders will not be (as the authors 
are not) foreign language specialists. It appears, 
nonetheless, to be a function of the professional 
personnel concerned with the total program of 
the elementary school to raise the basic questions 
that must be asked, studied, and answered if 
school curricula are to be more than mere reflec- 
tions of current fads and fancies. In the long run, 
even potentially worthy programs will be ill- 
served if they are initiated without the careful re- 
fection that will’ insure their proper fit to the 
needs. and values of the community and the so- 
ciety which the school seeks to serve. 


What Are Our Objectives? 


Perhaps the most logical place to begin in the 
consideration of the values of elementary school 
NO. 6 
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foreign language instruction is with the purposes 
or objectives for which it is established. Some 
commonly expressed objectives include: 
e The enhancement of international under- 
standing and world peace 
e The improvement of human 
among the various ethnic groups 
Facilitation of world trade and commerce 
e Preparation for the subsequent high school 
or college study of languages 
e Provision of a general literacy with respect 
to foreign expressions 
e Enriched cultural experience. 


relations 


LANGUAGE? 


It is apparent from such a listing of objectives 
that some of them coincide at points with those 
claimed for other facets of the school curricu- 
lum. It is apparent also that some of the objec- 
tives seem to focus upon educational experiences 
designed for all of the children who attend the 
elementary school while others seem more spe- 
cifically geared to particular needs of certain 
children. 

The thoughtful educator will further need to 
differentiate between those objectives which he 
might wish a foreign language or some other in- 
structional field would accomplish and those 
which he and his colleagues can determine are 
logically and realistically related to the actual 
program experienced by children. The distance 
between expectation and accomplishment is often 
great. To identify a concern for fostering and 
promoting international understanding or more 
effective inter-group relations within our own 
community is one thing, while to establish a 

cause and effect relationship between foreign 
language instruction and the accomplishment of 
such objectives is quite another. It is obvious that 
the value of any curricular ingredient is not to 
be assumed automatically because of the virtue 
of the aspirations represented in the objectives 
listed for it. Its worth must rather be established 
through a rigorous and generally complex testing 
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of the consequences of such programs upon the 
behavior of the learners and upon the nature of 
the environment in which they behave. 

Specialists in every field of the curriculum are 
likely to claim, and perhaps properly so, impor- 
tant contributions of their specialty to the de- 
velopment of children and youth. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the generalist, however, to weigh 
and consider all of these claims and to establish 
the machinery for carefully assessing them. It is 
not sufficient to discern ‘merely that positive 
changes may come about in international under- 
standing or in community human relations as a 
consequence of foreign language study. The in- 
structional leader must be willing to go further 
and ask whether the same changes or perhaps 
even more dramatic changes might be taking 
place as a result of a program focusing specifi- 
cally on human relations or international prob- 
lems. 


Which Languages Shall We Teach? 


Is international understanding equally served 
by teaching Spanish as by teaching French, or 
might instruction in Russian or Chinese prove 
superior to both of these in terms of such an ob- 
jective? 

Suppose, however, that our emphasis is on the 
improvement of human relations in the com- 
munity. Will a study of the language selected in 
terms of the international understanding objec- 
tive be the most effective one for furthering this 
It would seem that any judgment of the 
effectiveness of a program of foreign language 
instruction upon objectives 
would need to be sensitive to the relationship ex- 
isting between the language selected and the 
major ethnic groupings within the community. 

Let us for a moment assume that we are view- 
ing foreign language instruction in the elemen- 
tary grades as a foundation for later study of 
languages associated with particular professional 
or vocational objectives of the student. Again, 
the selection of the language appears to be a 
critical factor, for the needs of the future physi- 
cist are likely to be different from those of the 
engineer, the doctor, the artist, or the musician. 

While the realities of our contemporary world 
might suggest a great need for familiarity with 
Russian, Chinese, and some of the languages 
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human relations 
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spoken in India and the African countries, the| 
specific problems of a metropolitan region in 
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which a school is located might instead support langua 
the study of Spanish, Portuguese, or Polish. Art| giv? | 
the same time, a focus upon vocational objec. special 
tives for foreign language instruction might wel|} fF ° 
demand German or French. It is difficult to im.| sible a 
agine that any one of several languages chosen | such a 
for inclusion in an elementary school curriculum | hoWev 
will serve equally well these various objectives, } uct 
It means that parents and educators must sit class. 


down together to think through carefully what 
they view to be the central purposes of any con- 
templated program in foreign languages. 

In the process of thinking through the relation- 
ship between the languages selected for instruc- 
tion and the objective es for the program, groups 
will undoubtedly be confronted by still another 
dimension of such selection—that of the prepara- 
tion of the teachers who will be responsible for 
the program. Is it better to teach German to a 
group of children in a community with a heavily 
German cultural orientation even though one or 
a group of teachers may be familiar w ith Spanish 
and facile in its use, or is it best to focus on the 
language or languages in which the staff is pre- 
pared, largely irrespective of individual com- 
munity patterns or broad world-wide problems’ 

Let us be specific for a moment. If the staff of 
the Laboratory School at the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee were to seek to focus pri- 
marily on the concerns of the world community 
and the development of some understanding of 
the values and motivations associated with our 
Russian competitors, they would probably move 
to a study of Russian in the Laboratory School 
Looking closer to home, however, and focusing 
upon the cultural backgrounds and ethnic ties 
represented in the Milwaukee community, the 
staff would be likely to select German and Polish 
for study by the children. however, 
that such instruction was to involve the fourth- 
grade teacher, Spanish would be the language 
chosen since this is the language with w hich the 
present instructor is familiar and skilled. Now 
add to this complex the variation of vocationa 
or professional objectives for the children in any 
given class and one can easily see the problems 
associated with any attempt to be logical o1 
methodical about just one decision associated 
with foreign language programs. 


Assuming, 
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At this point you may be inclined to react by 
saying, “Yes, but can’t we decide the language or 
languages most appropriate for instruction in a 
given school or schoo] system and then develop 
specialists who will assume major responsibility 
for teaching in these areas?” This is indeed pos- 
sible and a number of systems have employed 
such an approach. This tends all too frequently, 
however, to separate the foreign language in- 
struction from other learning activities of the 
class. The experience of some has been that such 
programs may be ineffective because there is 
little or no provision for continuity and relation- 
ship with other curricular areas and with daily 
activities and experiences with which the chil- 
dren have contact. Nor is there proper provision 
for the practice and drill in a range of simple, 
life-oriented situations necessary to the reinforce- 
ment of any skill. 


Who Shall Do the Teaching? 


This suggests that another important issue with 
respect to foreign language instruction is, “Who 
shall do the teaching?” Shall it be the regular 
classroom teacher in a basically 
system? Shall it be a special teacher who works 
with a number of different groups of children in 
this and perhaps many other schools? Are there 
possibilities for the organization of teaching teams 
in some of our schools which 
teachers in a given grade or 1 
to work cooper ratively with their colleagues i ina 
flexible exchange of children according to the 
interests and competencies of the teachers? Such 
aplan would, of course, be greatly facilitated by 
teacher education that deliberately 
promoted different specialties among their grad- 
yates as well as broad, general competencies, and 


self-contained 


would enable 
range of grade levels 


pr ograms 


by school hiring policies which took into account 
the special competencies which should be repre- 
sented in every school faculty. 

At first glance, one is inclined to support the 
notion that foreign language instruction will be 


of good quality only if it is placed in the hands 


of special teachers particularly trained to instruct 
in this field and whose duties are largely confined 
to such instruction. Such a conception of foreign 
language instruction, however, seems to take it 
out of the broad, general education context of 
the elementary school program and place it in 
isolation from many of the other learning experi- 
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ences which these boys and girls will encounter. 
To be sure, the teaching of foreign languages is 
probably more easily done in such a framework. 
Indeed, some of the drill and practice aspects of 
the foreign language learning may be effectively 
achieved only in specialized sessions focused on 
such activities. 

Building a program around such advantages, 
however, would appear to leave the most compli- 
cated, sophisticated facet of all for the child to 
accomplish on his own—that of putting many 
discrete learnings together into some intelligent, 
meaningful whole. In a society more 
complicated every day and, as a consequence, in- 
creasingly subject to the compartmentalization 
and fragmentation of various facets of the whole 
to reduce these to manageable size, it 
would seem that one of the most significant func- 
tions of elementary and secondary education is 
that of providing a basis upon w hich young peo- 
ple can build a coherent and integrated concep- 
tion of themselves and the world around them. 
To teach the lessons of the classroom in neat, 
manageable pieces convenient to the teacher, and 
perhaps to the institutions preparing teachers, 
while making no effort to help put these pieces 
together, seems to leave the most fundamental 
task of education to the immature—to those least 
prepared to effect such syntheses. 

If we accept the development of a fabric or 


grow ing 


in order 


web of relationship among learnings as a legiti- 
mate concern of the schools, a central question 
arises: How can we insure quality instruction in 
the foreign language area and also provide for the 
sae, between foreign language learning 
and other facets of the curriculum that will help 
to make it an integral part of children’s broad, 
general education? The question is indeed a per- 
plexing and yet fundamental one. It again 
quires careful and systematic study and research 
rather 
often prone to make. ( 
be given to the relative significance for effective 
instruction in this field of such elements in the 


re- 


than easy assumptions which we are so 
Careful consideration should 


instructor’s background and competence as these: 


e familiarity and previous experience with 
the teaching of children or youth of the 
age group in question; 

e extensive work comparable to a major in 
the foreign language to be taught; 








e regular and extended contact or association 
with the children instructed in a variety of 
teaching-learning situations. 


Elective or Required? 


Another fundamental question which should 
be considered carefully in planning foreign lan- 
guage programs is that of whether such programs 
should be made a part of the standard curriculum 
for all children going through the grades in- 
volved or whether they should be provided on 
an elective basis for those students who are most 
interested. If the latter, should instruction be pro- 
vided within the regular school day or outside of 
the school day along with other “extra curricu- 
lar” activities? 

If the purposes of foreign language instruction 
are associated with general education objectives 
important to all children and youth, experiences 
should probably be planned within the frame- 
work of the regular school day and designed for 
all of the children in school. If, on the other hand, 
the objectives are particularly aimed at certain 
youth or certain segments of the total school 
population, it is probable that they should either 
be planned outside of the regular school day or 
that some modification of the organization of the 
school program be effected. In this way, seg- 
ments of the day are viewed as providing com- 
mon experiences for all, while other segments are 
intended to provide differentiated experiences ac- 
cording to particular needs, interests, and objec- 
tives of each child. 


What Does Foreign Language Supplant? 


The inclusion of foreign language instruction 
in the regular program of the elementary school 
raises another question, that of what it supplants 
in the curriculum. Too many Americans have 
been prone for much of the last half century to 
assume faultily that curriculum building is a mat- 
ter of adding additional classes, subjects, units, or 
experiences to the curriculum without confront- 
ing at the same point the very tough decision of 
determining what will come out of the curricu- 
lum to make room for this new material. As a 
consequence, school curricula have tended to 
grow to the dimensions of a multi-layered “Dag- 
wood” sandwich. They have tended to become 
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of a proportion which forces even the most eager | 
learners to nibble about at the edges rather than 
take some substantial bites of the whole. 

What do we leave out in order to add foreign 
language instruction? Or, if we decide not t 
leave anything out, what do we do less well: 
Without these dimensions included in our con- 
sideration, we cannot be making mature or real. | 
istic curriculum decisions. 

Our point is not to suggest the impossibility of 
leaving anything out, for we are convinced that 
over the years the process of adding without ever 
taking anything away has left us with a program 
that can stand considerable harsh housecleaning, 
It is, rather, to suggest that instead of assuming 
that everything now being done be continued 
along with foreign language | instruction, only 
done—perhaps inevitably 
and hectically and probehly less effectiv a we 
should confront ourselves ». ith an assessment of 
the relative significance of our objectives and the 
time necessary to accomplish them. 

There will be those who hold that foreign 
language instruction facilitates learning in other 
curriculum fields as well; that learning Spanish or 
French, for example, will help children to learn 
English better. Such dual values would seem to 
permit significant curricular economies. Up to 
now, however, most such claims have lacked 
careful documentation and should, therefore, be- 
come the basis of explicit and careful study by 
those who are initiating programs with such as- 
sumed values. 





When Shall We Begin? 


Another highly significant question for con- 
sideration is that of determining the most appro- 
priate age for the introduction of foreign |an- 
guage instruction. 

Some authorities have recommended that the 
study of a second language should be begun very 
early in life, probably somewhere between ages 
four and eight, largely because of the receptivity 
of children during these ages and because of their 
lack of self-consciousness about expressing sounds 
other than the conventional ones with which they 
are already familiar. In contrast, Professor Wal- 
ter Kaulfers of the University of Illinois has re- 
ported that adults of age thirty -five or over ap- 
peared to learn twice as much language in half 
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the time required by youth between the ages of 
nine and eighteen. Other studies still seem to sug- 
gest that the degree to which children can be 
placed i in advanced classes in high school foreign 
languages because of previous experience in ele- 
mentary school foreign language is disappointing. 
The amount of advanced placement is seldom 
more than one year, while the amount of experi- 
ence at the elementary school level has sometimes 
been as much as six years. 

It would seem, therefore, that the question of 
the placement of foreign language instruction 
and the most appropriate years for beginning 
such instruction is not a settled matter but de- 
serving of careful study and research. Without 
such study, we will never really know whether 
gains registered in foreign language instruction 
are supportive of introduction at a relatively 
early age or whether greater progress in a much 
shorter span of time could be made if the intro- 
duction of foreign language instruction were de- 
layed until perhaps age twelve or even later. 

We are aware that in certain other dimensions 
of the elementary school curriculum, such as 
reading, the physiological development of chil- 
dren can be an important factor in determining 
the point at which certain kinds of instruction are 
begun. To commence foreign language instruc- 
tion at a point where its beginning precedes the 
development of required motor abilities essential 
to speaking or listening activities may ultimately 
do more harm than good to foreign language 


; earning. 


Yet another question to consider is the impact 
of the introduction of a second language upon 
the development of thought processes in young 
children. Language i is obviously the medium for 
thinking, at least in a large measure, and one may 
validly speculate regarding the clarification or 
confusion which may be associated with the in- 
troduction of a second language at a time when 
a major function of the school should be the 
darification of processes by which judgments 
and decisions are_made. 


Are Methods Important? 


The question of method is also an important 
one to ask about any foreign language program. 
Unless evaluators are sensitive to the impact of 
variations in emphasis on oral versus grammatical 
NO. 6 
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form approaches, on brief but frequent time 
spans for instruction versus extended periods of 
study, on correlation with other subject matter 
versus rather discrete and separate consideration 
of the language, on the use of recordings and 
other audio aids versus mass recitation following 
the lead of the teacher, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish valid theories from in- 
valid ones. 


How Shall We Evaluate? 


An important procedural question for consid- 
eration is that of the relationship between objec- 
tives established for foreign language instruction 
and the kinds of evaluation data which are col- 
lected. All too often objectives are associated 
with certain broad behaviors and attitudes while 
evaluations of progress are couched almost en- 
tirely in terms of mastery of grammatical form 
or other skill aspects of foreign language learn- 
ing. This caution is most relevant to many of the 
studies which we have earlier proposed to assess 
alternative approaches to foreign language in- 
struction. It is essential not only that we ask the 
right questions but that we get the most relevant 
data rather than the most easily obtainable data 
regarding consequences of such instruction. 

Our world is one in which the communication 
process among its peoples grows ever more im- 
portant. However, just as the need for better 
communication among nations and cultures ex- 
pands in importance, so does the need for more 
effective communication between members of 
our own society who are subject to many divi- 
sive forces of occupation and interest make ap- 
parent the need for greater effectiveness in com- 
municating in our own native language. Such 
heightened importance demands a greater em- 
phasis upon systematic and objective analyses of 
the values and contributions of school experi- 
ences in helping children and adults speak to and 
understand their brothers. 

These objectives are too important to rush 
headlong into implementing them without the 
clarification of purpose and the provision of an 
objective basis for decision-making that will pro- 
vide the quality learning experience that our 
children and youth deserve. It is in such a con- 
text of exploration and experimentation that we 
should turn to the articles which follow. 





Foreign Languages 


for Child 


JOHN B. CARROLL 


ESPITE the increasing popularity of foreign 
language instruction in the elementary school 
(FLES), research has thus far said very little 

either about what benefits can be expected of 
such programs or about how to conduct them. It 
is difficult to find solid facts in the mass of litera- 
ture in this field. For a variety of reasons, there 
have been few instances in which competent re- 
search workers have come to the aid of FLES 
teachers in designing suitable measuring instru- 
ments and in scientifically evaluating FLES in- 
struction. 

Among the few more or less self-evident facts 
that probably do not require complete experi- 
mental demonstration is that many children are 
able to learn a second language quite readily and 
easily. The extreme case, of course, is that in 
which the child essentially learns two (or more) 
native languages simultaneously. A less extreme 
case is that in which the kindergarten or first- 
grade child is required to learn, as a second lan- 
guage, the language of instruction in the school. 
In our own country, this is true for many Navaho 
Indian children in the Southwest as well as for 
Puerto Rican children on the Eastern Seaboard. 
There is enough experience with such programs 
to state positiv rely that the y ounger the child, the 
better and faster he learns English. Further, the 
children will learn best when they kear other 
children already using the second language cor- 
rectly. In the case of Puerto Ricans learning Eng- 
lish in New York, it has been found best to put 
the children in classes with some nativ e-English- 
speaking children.! 

The FLES movement, 
American, native-English-speaking child being 
given instruction in a foreign language—like 
French, Spanish, German, or Russian—for short 
periods of time spaced throughout the school 


however, concerns an 
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week, This situation is hardly comparable to the 
one mentioned above; yet, if we are to believe 
the impressionistic reports, many children do 
quite well. 


Do Children Learn Languages Faster? 


Before we could answer this question, we 
would need to measure how much the typical 
child can learn in a given amount of time under 
a skilled foreign language teacher, as compared 
with adolescents or adults under comparable con- 
ditions. The best available information 
specifically to children’s ability to learn accurate 
pronunciation of foreign languages. 

Max Kirch had the opportunity to teach Ger- 
man in the first, third, and sixth grades.* While 
he made no attempt to measure rates of learning 
at the various levels, he asserted that “the ability 
of all children to reproduce foreign sounds not 
present in English seemed to be in inverse pro- 
portion to their age,” hastening to add, 
that even the sixth graders were far superior to 
typical university students in pronunciation. 

Probably the most extensive and well-thought- 
out program of FLES research is that being con- 
ducted by Dunkel and Pillet at the University of 
Chicago Elementary School.* This program in- 
volves unselected children in grades three and 
four and has been followi ing the children through 
three or more years of instruction. At the end of 
two years of 20 minutes of French a day, 
cent of the children were rated as having 
perfect” pronunciation, 36 percent superior pro- 
nunciation, and 39 percent 
average adult learner,” leaving only 
with “real problems” in pronunciation. 

There is, then, some solid basis for the belief 
that young children can acquire good pronun- 
ciation more rapidly and easily than adults can 
under normal conditions. 

What about other phases of language learning? 
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Dunkel and Pillet gave a general test of French 
to their second year elementary school class and 
to several college classes in the first and second 
quarters. The elementary school pupils were not 
too far behind the college students; in fact, in one 
comparison, one-fifth of the children were above 
the median of the college student. 

The fact that it is too easy to make the mistake 
of inferring that children parroting dialogue and 
singing songs are really advanced in their FL 
kills i is pointed up by Dunkel and Pillet’s obser- 
vation that even at the end of the second year 
“the children’s ability to speak spontaneously 
was somew hat disappointing when put to im- 
promptu test.” The children needed more prac- 
tice in varying the set patterns they had learned. 

It is difficult to evaluate the research results ob- 
tained so far because it is hard to compare the 
amounts of time actually spent by the students. 
It is quite possible that time spent is a more cru- 
cial factor than age as such. 

In fact, except possibly with regard to the 
learning of pronunciation, there is considerable 
doubt that young children learn FL’s any better 
and faster, given the same opportunities and 
amount of time. Many years ago, E. L. Thorn- 
dike* concluded, on the basis of experiments in 
teaching Esperanto to children and adults: “We 
are convinced that the gain made in 50, or 100, 
or 500 hours of study of French, or German, or 
Spanish, or Italian by a group of any age from 
20-40 will be greater than the gain made by a 
group of 8, 10, or 12 of equal native capacity.” 
My own studies have shown that among adults 
of age 20 to 60, age has very little if any thing to 
do with success in learning a language if the in- 
struction is good and the student’s motivation is 
high. Many ‘adults can, in fact, learn to speak a 
foreign language with quite adequate pronuncia- 
tion ability. 

If the sheer amount of time spent on language 
learning is the most important variable, the ques- 
tion of whether young children can learn faster 
and better than adolescents and adults may be 
somewhat irrelevant. From the standpoint of 
educational policy, one simply has to consider 
the advantages of giving FL instruction in rela- 
tively small doses over a long period of time 
rather than in more concentrated doses at the 
high school level. 

Perhaps one reason why research evidence 
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gives no definite answer is that the method and 
content of instruction has to be adapted to the 
age level of the learner. Young children can be 
taught by what may be called a “pure” audio- 
lingual approach which can delay the introduc- 
tion of any form of written material for a long 
time. As the child grows older, however, he finds 
increasing need of written material as aids to 
language learning, and instruction can be safely 
made more analy tical than with young children. 


When Should FLES Begin? 


If research does not clearly indicate whether 
learning in general is better in childhood or 
adulthood, still less does it indicate exactly when 
FL instruction “should” begin. One can find re- 
ports of successful FL teaching at every grade 
level. Kirch® felt on the basis of his experience 
that it should start as early as possible—certainly 
by first grade, while Dry er® recommended fifth 
grade as a starting point. Dunkel and Pillet found 
no significant difference between children who 
started in grade three versus grade four, but still 
felt justified in recommending grade three as the 
starting point on the ground that more total time 
for language learning would be available to the 
child in elementary school years. 


Individual Differences in FL Aptitude 


Extensive studies of my own have shown con- 
siderable individual differences in aptitude for 
learning foreign languages. This is true of young 
children as w ‘ell as ‘adolescents and adults. Even 
if it.should be found that young children learn 
languages faster than older children, there are 
many who will have real difficulty. Reports typi- 
cally say that 10 to 20 percent of children have 
special disability for FL learning even under 
what appear to be excellent learning conditions. 

It has commonly been supposed that FL apti- 
tude is related to general intelligence. It may in- 
deed be true that certain kinds of FL instruction 
place a premium on general intelligence, but my 
own research findings suggest this is not the case 
for courses taught with proper emphasis on 
speaking and hearing the foreign language. In 
Cleveland, under the so-called “Cleveland Plan” 
of FL instruction for gifted children in grades 
one to six, a substantial number of children of 
high intelligence were not doing as well as might 
otherwise be expected; my tests showed that 
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these children seemed to be lacking in language 
aptitude. Therefore, although gifted children on 
the average may do better in foreign languages, 
it is probably a mistake to select children for FL 
instruction on the basis of intelligence test scores. 

It is probably also a mistake to select children 
on the basis of reading skill, because presentday 
audio-lingual methods put no stress on reading 
skills until the child has been well started in using 
the spoken foreign language, and some poor 
readers get much encouragement from their suc- 
cess in foreign languages. 

If children are selected at all, a short prelimi- 
nary trial of language learning success would 
probably be the best presently available method. 
Children who can imitate foreign language sen- 
tences quickly and accurately are most likely to 
succeed. It would seem that FL learning ability 
is almost a special talent like musical or artistic 
ability (but independent of these, of course). 

The 10 to 20 percent of children who have 
a distinct lack of ability in FL’s may be other- 
wise normal or above average in other school 
subjects. According to Dunkel and Pillet (and 
others), they do not seem to be much helped 
by extra drill or by being put into special 
groups; the fact is that we do not yet know how 
to help these children, and serious consideration 
should be given to the possible desirability of 
withdrawing them from FL instruction. ; 


Long-Term Effects of FLES 


No reports are available to give solid answers 
to such questions as: How long do children re- 
tain their knowledge of FL’s acquired in the ele- 
mentary school? Do children taught a foreign 
language in elementary school have any advan- 
tage w ‘hen they study ‘the same foreign language 
in high school or college? Do they have any ad- 
vantage when they study a different FL in high 
school or college? How well can an adult relearn 
a language studied as a child? The substantial 
longitudinal studies necessary to answer these 
questions urgently need to be started. 

The scanty researches available do not give 
much comfort. Price found that fourth year 
French students in an Eastern girls’ prep school 
who had had eight or more years of French pre- 
viously made somewhat higher scores on a Col- 
lege Board French Test than those with only 
four to seven previous years of French.’ Justman 
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and Nass studied 100 pairs of high school stu- 


dents matched in sex, age, and IQ but differing in | 


whether they had had FL training (French and 
Spanish) in elementary school.§ The results may 
be roughly summarized by the statement that 
students with previous FL training tended to get 
slightly better marks than their controls in the 
first high school language course they entered, 
but were barely able to maintain superiority in 
subsequent courses. The net effect of the elemen- 
tary school training was a sav ing of a semester or 
two for the 45 students (out of 100) who had 
been allowed to enter a high school language 
course at an advanced level. 

In both these studies, however, 
could be taken of the possible variations in the 
quality of elementary school FL training given 
the children. For all we know, children who re- 
ceive continuous and superior FL instruction in 
elementary school might show 
periority over high school and college students 
without such training. A further difficulty with 
these studies is that the results are in terms of 
written test scores or teachers’ grades which may 
fail to reflect the kinds of gains in speaking and 
pronunciation that may have been achieved by 
the children trained in elementary school. 
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Effects of FLES on Other Subjects 


There are no research reports of any adverse 
effect of FLES on progress in other school sub- 
jects. Geigle found that standardized achieve- 
ment test scores (in reading, arithmetic, language 
usage, and spelling) of children who had had 2 
year of French (20 minutes daily) in the third 
grade were distributed very much like those of 
children tested in previous years before the in- 
troduction of the French program.®° 

The concerns of those who fear that FL study 
will cause psychological interference with study 
of the native language are probably completel} 
unfounded. Even in psychological research on 
learning it is hard to produce interference effects 
except under special experimental conditions un- 
likely to occur in actual school situations. 

There is no danger, either, that FLES will lead 
to the adverse effects alleged to ensue from bi- 
lingualism, because FLES programs in American 
schools are rarely so intensive as to lead to virtual 
bilingualism. There is very grave doubt, in any 
PRINCIPAL 
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case, that bilingualism has any adverse effects on 
mental development. 


Instructional Techniques for FLES 


The most important insight into methods of 
teaching FLES comes not from traditional edu- 
cational research but from a consideration of the 
nature of language as primarily a spoken means 
of communication. It is natural to start language 
study by learning to understand and speak simple 
phrases and sentences before one tries to read or 
write them. It has been shown that premature ex- 
posure to the written form of Spanish resulted in 
poorer pronunciation than when auditory pres- 
entation alone was used.!° This gives rise to what 
has sometimes been called the “lag principle” 
always let there be a lag between the introduction 
of a given language item in its spoken form and 
its introduction in written form. Dunkel and 
Pillet did this by having their grade three and 
four pupils memorize the dialogue of a little play 
at the end of the first year, after which they were 
introduced to the script in written form. 

Although it cannot be said on the basis of re- 
search results that reading and writing should 
not be introduced before grade three or four, it 
would seem wisest not to do so, because in this 
way one can capitalize on the ease with which 
young children can handle the spoken aspects of 
language without needing written materials. 

The child must have good models of speech to 
imitate. For rather obvious reasons, there are no 
research reports concerning the effect of the 
teacher’s foreign ianguage competence, but vari- 
ous bits of evidence can be pieced together to 
suggest that this effect is very important. Pickrel, 
Neidt, and Gibson found that grade seven chil- 
dren can learn effectively from tapes prepared by 
an expert language teacher," but it is probably 
still true that a live second- -language-competent 
teacher in the classroom—either regular or “itin- 
erant”—is preferable to a tape recording. There 
are no research reports as yet concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of televised language teaching, but it 
is undoubtedly. of critical importance for the 
classroom teacher to supplement such teaching. 

All the reports of successful FLES teaching 
stress the importance of carrying on class work 
in the foreign language, without the use of Eng- 
lish. Materials are now available for most of the 
commonly taught languages which will enable 
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the teacher to carry on lively classroom activities 
in which the children learn simple commands, 
questions, dialogues, songs, plays, and the like. 
There seems to be something special about games, 
for Loucks found that retention was better for 
Spanish words learned in games than in dia- 
logues.'* Nevertheless, there is no one method 
which should be emphasized. Comparing three 
methods of instruction emphasizing, respectively, 
vocabulary, structure learning, and “experiential” 
learning, Morrison found that each method has 
its own particular advantages and concluded that 
the ideal method is a combination of methods.” 

As Morrison puts it, “The best learning will be 
achieved through daily, purposeful, systematic 
instruction in the vocabulary, the language pat- 
terns, the sounds, rhythm and intonation of | the 
language being taught] in a stimulating experien- 
tial social setting.” 
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NY consideration of the use of audio-visual 
aids in the teaching of foreign language in 
the elementary school necessitates a_ brief 
statement on point of view and method. In fact, 
it is in the methodology of the modern approach 
to foreign language teaching that we find the 
rationale for the increasingly extensive use of 
audio-visual aids. 
To summarize briefly: Elementary teachers 
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have long recognized the need of children at ! pate. | 


certain stages in their development to communi- 
cate with their friends in a secret language of 
their own, maybe “pig-Latin,” perhaps a code 
language they create. Such a need is fulfilled for 
children as they learn to use a foreign language 
and acquire a new and exciting method of com- 
munication. The teacher is often surprised by the 
apparent ease with which the pupils manipul ite 
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new sounds and combinations of sounds when 
they are offered the opportunity to listen to and 
practice with native speech as their model. The 
imitative ability of small children, their lack of 
self-consciousness in imitating the new speech 
sounds, and the behavioral characteristics that ac- 
company the verbal patterns enable them to learn 


quickly. 


The now accepted sequence of steps in learn- 
ing a foreign language is hearing and under- 
standing, speaking, reading familiar materials, 
and, much later, writing familiar material. This is, 
after all, the natural ‘method of learning any 
language. Infants listen and prattle, studyi ing 
those about them for a long time before the 
sounds they make follow the patterns they hear. 
When this first hurdle is overcome, the acquisi- 
tion of new sound patterns follows rapidly. 

It has been pointed out that learning a modern 
foreign language for use in personal communica- 
tion is, in some respects, like learning one’s native 
language in infancy and childhood. “It is not so 
much the learning of a body of content as the 
development of a skill. It is not something that 
the student studies, it is something he learns to do. 
It is not something one talks about, 
thing one talks.”? 

Many years of practice and repetition for the 
pupil are necessary before he becomes really pro- 
ficient in the use of the foreign language. Were 
that not a necessity, 
pean children would not continue for many years 
the study of their native language to acquire 
greater proficiency in its use. As Mueller has said: 
“The basic principle underlying the le: arning of a 
skill is student participation. It is essential that the 
student does what he must learn, rather than 
watch somebody else doing it. He must partici- 
pate. He must practice. He must drill until he has 
mastered each aspect of the skill. He must talk, 
repeat, and answer. This means that the 
teacher must speak much less, and each student 
must speak much more.”? 

In short, in the elementary school these are 
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basic factors in the teaching of a foreign lan- 
guage: children are ready to learn; learning must 
be on the same basis as the learning of the native 
tongue; learning should be by repetition and 
practice; learning a foreign language implies not 
only the acquisition of a skill of communication 
but also a vocal expression of behavior. 


How Audio-Visual Aids Help 


Now let us consider how audio-visual aids may 
be used to provide for this active participation in 
language learning. The pupil does what he talks 
about. By handling realia as he talks, he has a focus 
for his own attention and for that of his listeners. 
By varying the aids and their use, much practice 
is possible without too prolonged repetition of 
the same drill patterns. Children quickly become 
creative in the language by learning to combine 
various phrases in a variety of ways as they talk 
about the objects they display. 

Such realia as toy animals, a family of dolls 
with some changes of doll clothing, a doll house 
and furniture, are pleasurable stimuli to quick 
learning of the appropriate terms so that the chil- 
dren can talk about these toys as they move them 
about. It is fun to set the table “in the foreign 
language” as mzamd and papa are waiting for the 
imagined lunch which may have been in verbal 
preparation. Telling time in a foreign language 
inevitably becomes a game when the children 
have a clock face with movable hands and can 
ask each other what time it is. 

There are at least four stages in the wise use 
of audio-visual aids. The pupil is introduced to 
new vocabulary by the teacher who demon- 
strates the object or picture as he drills on the 
term. Still manipulating the object, he involves 
the children in the use of the new expression 
through questions and answers using otherwise 
familiar vocabulary. A pupil or pupils may then 
take the object and continue the practice in the 
same manner. As the majority of the children be- 
come familiar with the expression and can use it 
easily in recombination with other known vo- 
cabulary, the learning progresses over a short pe- 
riod of time from the actual object or a pictured 
representation of the object to a concept without 
visual association. This transference, with small 
children, is much easier when the child can re- 
late the concept to himself. From that step to 
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relating the concept to other people is a rela- 
tively easy process. 
The thought, then, progresses from such a 


statement in the foreign language as, “This is a 
hat,” to a description of the hat using familiar 
vocabulary of color and size in question and an- 
swer form. Then, “Do you have a brown hat?” 
will relate to the child’s own self-interest. The 
progression later to Johnny’s hat, the hats Johnny 
and Mary wear, and to the new hat of Susan’s 
mother is not only an extension of vocabulary, 
but fun for the class in continued practice with 
variations in repetition. 


Records 


One of the primary aids, not only in the early 
stages of foreign language learning but in extend- 
ing vocabulary concepts, is the use of records. 
Too often the teacher has an Anglicized accent 
in speaking the language because of her own 
background. However, through judicious use of 
good records, the native speech heard serves as a 
model for pronunciation. The listening young 
ears are attuned to all the nuances of inflection, 
rhythm, and intonation as well as to the new 
speech sounds. Often the pupils reproduce more 
nearly native speech sounds than their classroom 
teacher because of their youthful ability to 
imitate. 


Television 


Three other aids are equally important in the 
development of near-native pronunciation. Sal 
vision, more and more, is being used not only < 
a supplement to the classroom teaching, but Aa 
in direct teaching of the foreign language. In the 
latter case, review of the television teaching and 
a follow-up are always essential for recall of the 
language that has been acquired during the tele- 
vision viewing. 

In the spring of 1959, the Seattle Public 
Schools experimented with an aural comprehen- 
sion test in Spanish for third graders. This was an 
attempt to determine the v ocabulary understand- 
ing acquired from television teaching versus the 
amount of v ocabulary understanding acquired by 
pupils who did not have access to television view- 
ing. The test was given to 1140 pupils. The re- 
sults surprised no one. It was found that the 
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classes taught by a combination of television and) Teac 
classroom teaching had an average of only 3.00} card pi 
errors. Those taught by the classroom teacher} yseful \ 
without aid of television made an average of 6.5 | and ove 


errors, and those taught by television alone with | childre 
no follow- -up by the class teacher av eraged 7.2] vide ex 
errors. | enjoy t 
they w 

, ‘ teacher 
Radio, Tapes, and Pictures —— 


Radio, like television, provides a means for in- languag 
troducing the children to good native speech. |ture, o1 
While this medium lacks the visual stimulus of | other g 
television, it offers excellent aural training possi- jure. Ai 
bilities. Many school systems around the country picture: 
are using foreign language radio programs w ith 1} see. 
marked success. The children repeat and respond 
with interest and enthusiasm. Again it is advisable 
that there be a follow-up of the radio practice 
just as after the television viewing. The 
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Both radio and television offer unlimited possi- pared | 
bilities for in-service training for teachers. Tele- particip 


vision undoubtedly has the edge in this. Teachers | Scenes 
are accustomed more to visual learning than to} child n 
aural learning by the very nature of the education | stories 
they have received; thus, they have the oppor- offer a 
tunity to watch and study suggested projects and J sibilities 
activities related to the foreign language learning, | dren is 
gaining ideas which they can adapt to their own! The: 
classroom teaching. enjoyed 

The use of tapes provides excellent practice in | conscio 
aural comprehension and encourages the estab- trating 
lishment of good speech patterns. Tapes, how- stiny mc 
ever, can be used a step beyond the aural practice 
of the recording or the television lesson. In the 


double fun of taping pupil dialogues and then Slides 
listening to them, pupils become increasingly} Slides 


aware of the need for improvement of speech.{ enrichn 
They recognize the need not only to communi-' country 
cate with each other, but to do so as correctly | these m 
possible. Pupils catch many speech inaccuracies} the fore 
that they fail to notice in a non-taped dialogue. | often al 
Tapings also provide one of the best means of|been he 
evaluating aural understanding and oral learning. | tyres, 
While the first foreign language learning often? Teac! 
stems from the handling and manipulation of the | cording 
object, it is frequently necessary to use flat pic- repetiti 
tures as a substitute. It is obviously easier to dis-| for oro 
cuss a picture of a dog, or to manipulate a toy Jing pre: 
animal, than to contend with the lively creature | lanouag 
in the classroom. salad 
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Teachers collect from many sources for flash- 
i card pictures, acquiring over a period of time 
useful vocabulary groupings which they use over 
| and over again. Magazines, calendars, inexpensive 
children’s books, and advertising posters all pro- 
vide excellent pictures for mounting. Children 
| enjoy the discussion which picture study affords; 
they will comment upon many details which the 
teacher may not at first notice. A child will be 
able to tell within the limits of his own foreign 
language vocabulary a brief story about the pic- 
ture, or several children may wish to ask each 
jother questions about what they see in the pic- 
ture. And, of course, the teacher may project the 
pictures with an opaque projector so that all may 
see. 


Flannel Boards and Puppets 


The use of a flannel board with cut-outs pre- 
pared by members of the class leads to active 
participation in the use of the foreign language. 
Scenes may be worked out on the board as each 
child makes his contribution and explains it, or 
stories are told step by step. Authentic folk tales 
offer a wide variety of learning and practice pos- 
sibilities, as the creative imagination of the chil- 
dren is put to work. 

The making and use of puppets is particularly 
enjoyed by children of the upper grades. Self- 
consciousness is forgotten when one is concen- 
trating on putting words into the mouth of the 
‘tiny moving figure he has created. 


Slides 
Slides and filmstrips offer much in the w ay of 
enrichment and of understanding of life in the 


country of the language being learned. Each of 
these may be studied and explained in detail in 
the foreign language. Pupils after a short time are 
often able to use the new expressions they have 
been hearing to describe the now familiar pic- 
tures. 

Teachers frequently prepare their own tape re- 
cordings to use with slides, allowing time for 
repetition practice or, after questions on the tape, 
for group response. An excellent device in teach- 
ing present, past, and future ideas in the foreign 
language is to use the familiar pictures and known 
vocabulary, changing only the necessary elements 
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to give a different concept. Instead of, “The fam- 
ily is going to the zoo,” it becomes, “Yesterday 
the family went to the zoo,” and later, “Tomor- 
row the family will go to the zoo.” 


Community Resources 


The use of community resources may con- 
tribute to language learning i in many ways. Con- 
tact with people in the community w ho speak 
the language not only offers the pupils at first 
hand some of the subtleties of expression and 
gesture that accompany the speaking, but pro- 
vides a means of pupil self-evaluation. The pupils 
discover their ability to understand and converse 
with the visitor, the limitations of their vocabu- 
laries, and the desire to continue learning more 
of the language. 

Many communities have special celebrations of 
some national group or festivals that provide for 
at least a short time the atmosphere of the foreign 
country. Choral and folk dance groups contrib- 
ute to this atmosphere. 

Libraries, museums, art galleries, and churches 
offer a variety of learning experiences to the pu- 
pil of a foreign language. A class trip to one of 
these places or a visit to a market or to a foreign 
district provides authentic information for further 
study and discussion by the class. Field trips such 
as these bring to the children an awareness of the 
relationship of their own local community to the 
world. 


Electronic Equipment 


At the present time, there is too little general 
acceptance of the use of electronic equipment in 
teaching foreign language in the elementary class- 
room. Perhaps this is due to the lack of adequate 
facilities in most elementary schools; perhaps it is 
because we as yet have no adequate research data 
on which to dev elop sound methods; perhaps it is 
because of a feeling that the pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship, a vital factor in language learning, might 
be disrupted by the use of audio-visual aids. 

No one can predict how language teaching in 
the elementary schools of the future will be af- 
fected by the onrushing tide of technology. But 
that the whole range of instructional materials 
will contribute increasingly to the more effective 
teaching of languages we can be certain. 





from Denver, Colorado 


Learning Foreign Languages 


by ‘Television 


ARENTS have been urging and school per- 

sonnel have been recognizing for some time 

the desirability of having young Americans 
learn a foreign language. In a world in which 
there is increasing contact among peoples every- 
where, the need for communication and under- 
standing is becoming imperative. In recent years, 
440,000 Americans have been living and working 
outside the United States. In addition, 750,000 to 
800,000 Americans go abroad each year while 
47,000 students from 131 different countries and 
political areas came to study here in 1958-59. 

It has been thought for a long time that the 
best period of life in which to learn a new lan- 
guage is between the ages of five and ten years. 
Children have great flexibility of speech organs 
and can make any sound. They do not have the 
inhibitions of adults who are embarrassed if they 
make a mistake in pronouncing a new language. 
Children enjoy the new sounds and, especially in 
a group, are highly entertained by their own 
efforts. 

Although the importance of providing foreign 
languages was recognized, it at first did not seem 
possible to add such a study to the curriculum of 
the elementary school. W hile most teachers have 
some experience with a language other than Eng- 
lish during their high school or college days, their 
interest in elementary education leads them to 
specialize in the basic subjects. Few feel compe- 
tent to take the full responsibility for teaching a 
foreign language, but can work under a linguist 
and help pupils with review and drill. 

Television provides a solution to this problem. 
It gives opportunity to have a master teacher or 
specialist who has good pronunciation and accent. 
The camera can move in to a close-up position so 
that viewers see the lips and tongue as words are 
pronounced. Every pupil in a regular classroom, 
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even with an expert teacher, cannot have sis sonnel 
“front row, center” advantage that television pro- posing 
vides. Children learn by listening and speaking, | Unive 
the natural method by which they learn their} tional 
native tongue. | the N: 


| Some 


Development of Denver TV for FLES 
The application of television in Denver t } Tel 
teaching foreign languages to elementary school] seems 
children stemmed from the Boettcher School of| these | 
the Air, instituted for homebound and hospital- tion a1 
ized children in 1957. This series of telecast les- 
sons proved to be of great interest and benefit to lem is 
children unable to attend classes except through of the 
the use of television. As teachers in regular class- dren 2 
rooms heard comments about the interesting achiev 
Boettcher School of the Air, they were eager for class v 
their pupils to have the opportunity of viewing) this 
these lessons. However, it seemed wise to move} in helj 
with deliberation and to build strong foundations aratior 
as use of telecast lessons was introduced into the} Value | 
classroom. It was the concern of everyone that A se 
television be used to extend worthwhile oppor- involv: 
tunities to more children than would be possible vision 
otherwise and to improve instruction generally ' pupils 
The staff of each elementary school was asked | ment. 
to make a careful study of the lesson outlines of} the cl: 
the Boettcher School of the Air and to conside1 respon 
which classes would benefit from them. Teachers} °rptic 
were asked to indicate the ways they planned to} Courag 
prepare their classes before a television lesson ; Norma 
and to integrate the learnings into the curriculum. } ween 
In January 1959, teachers of the intermediate} Car 
grades began to use selected television lessons t lated d 
supplement the regular classwork. cast be 
It was then decided to expand Boettcher School]. The 
of the Air by offering French or Spanish fron have ¢ 
1:00 to 1:15 p.m. daily. Parents were notified so} worke 
that if they desired to have their child participate that w 
they could arrange for his return to school from] ®™swet 
lunch fifteen minutes early. French and Spanish} '® con 
are offered on alternate days with the classroom} Sons, it 
teacher conducting review and practice on the}Son wi 
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intervening days. This year, a Level II course in 
each language is also offered. 

The French and Spanish lessons are repeated 
| at seven o'clock the same evening. This plan pro- 
vides the opportunity of review for pupils and 
participation by their families. This reinforce- 
| ment at home seems to be of particular value 
with foreign language study. Denver school per- 
sonnel believe this so strongly that they are pro- 
posing to conduct, in cooperation w ith Stanford 
University, research in the context of instruc- 
tional television under provisions of Title VII of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 


Some of the Problems 


Television instruction is a new method which 
seems to present new problems but, actually, 
these problems have always been part of instruc- 
tion and school administration; the new medium 
has served to focus them more sharply. One prob- 
lem is that of pacing the teaching to the ability 
of the pupils. In the classroom, groups of chil- 
dren are formed according to their ability and 
achievement in each subject. All children in a 
class view the same television presen*tion. It is 
at this point that the classroom teacher functions 
in helping each child to make the kind of prep- 
aration that he needs in order to gain the greatest 
value from the telecast lesson. 

A second problem i is presented by the need to 
involve pupils in active participation. The tele- 
vision teacher frequently addresses a question to 
‘pupils or directs them to repeat a word or state- 
ment. If the pace of the television lesson is right, 
the class will respond orally. This spontaneous 
response of children is an indication of their ab- 
sorption in the lesson. The classroom teacher en- 
courages these oral responses as they replace the 
' normal interchange of ideas that takes place be- 
tween pupils and teacher. Pupils are encouraged 
to carry on projects that are initiated or stimu- 
lated during the television lesson so that the tele- 
cast becomes an integral part of the whole study. 

There are other questions or problems that 
have confronted school personnel as they have 
worked with television. Among these are some 
that will demand careful research to obtain the 
answers. It is such research that Denver proposes 
to conduct. In connection with the language les- 
sons, it seems necessary to learn what length les- 
son will be best for each grade. How should the 
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pace of teaching vary for the grades? What 
degree of fluency in understanding and speaking 
a foreign language should a child attain before 
reading is introduced? The answers to such ques- 
tions will benefit all language teaching; television 
teaching has only been the means of directing 
attention to problems that were always present. 


In-Service Education 


The incorporation of Boettcher School of the 
Air into the regular program of instruction has 
provided a service that was not anticipated. Ob- 
servation of methods used by television teachers 
in presenting their subjects has given classroom 
teachers many new suggestions. Techniques in 
science experimentation and in art demonstration 
have been presented so that teachers who are not 
specialists in those subjects learn the possibilities. 
They are encouraged to try methods that they 
have never used. Teachers who may have taught 
a subject for a number of years see the television 
teacher use a new device that makes a difficult 
concept click with pupils immediately. Many 
teachers are saying, “I learn more about methods 
of teaching from watching these TV lessons than 
I did in my methods courses in college.” 

In addition to this type of in-service education, 
there have been other special telecasts planned 
specifically for this purpose. Such telecasts begin 
at 3:30 p.m. so that no time or energy of teachers 
is consumed in trav eling to a meeting. Following 
the program, the group of teachers can discuss 
the ideas just presented and consider the impli- 
cations for their own situations. The values 
observed in this method of reaching teachers have 
prompted plans for more extensive future courses. 

Experience in Denver, as elsewhere, proves 
that children can learn foreign languages and 
other subjects from educational television. How 
well they learn depends upon what happens in 
the classroom. The great question is how to build 
television into the total teaching situation. 

Teachers must be informed about the content 
of presentations so that they can select one that 
supplements the lesson w ith which a class is con- 
cerned at the time. Pupils must be prepared so 
they will have definite purposes in w atching the 
telecast lesson, or questions for which they will 
be seeking answers. Finally, the learnings from 
the television lessons must be integrated into the 
total experience, 





Administering 
the F orelgn Lang uage 
Program 


ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN 


DMINISTERING the foreign language pro- 

gram in the elementary school involves the 

following: 1) preparation of the staff and the 
community for the program; 2) scheduling the 
program; 3) staffing the program; 4) providing 
adequate materials; 5) in-service training; 6) 
articulation with the secondary school program, 
7) appraisal of the program. 


Preparation of Staff and Community 

The administrator who is concerned with the 
support and understanding of his staff and com- 
munity in the introduction of a foreign language 
program will bring them in to study the pro- 
posed program before its installation. 

First of all, a series of faculty meetings should 
be planned to go over the suggested program in 
its entirety. During these meetings, the general 
nature of the program and its purposes should be 
discussed, visits should be made to schools which 
have such programs in operation, talks might be 
given to the staff by teachers of foreign languages 
in other elementary schools, demonstrations will 
probably be held ‘of how the teaching will be 

carried out, and a study may be made of how the 
foreign language teaching relates to the rest of 
the curriculum. 

At some point early in the above discussions, 
a committee might be selected by the faculty 
and the principal, composed of the foreign lan- 
guage teacher in the secondary school, the high 
school principal, a member of the guidance staff, 
representatives of the elementary staff, the ele- 
mentary principal, representatives of the commu- 
nity, and, if possible, a school board member. 
This committee would be responsible for arrang- 
ing the schedule for the faculty meetings, getting 


Arthur E. Hamalainen is Principal of the Plandome 
Road School, Manhasset, Long Island, New York. 
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speakers, arranging for demonstrations or audio- 
visual aids, and probing the research of the field 
for reports to the staff as a whole. Such reports 
should be duplicated and given to each faculty 
member in advance of the meeting concerning it, 
Actually, this group would be a steering com- 
mittee of lay-professional people. 

Such preparation would take several months 
and, justifiably, an entire school year could be 
spent on this preliminary planning. The justifica- 
tion is found in the fact that the more people 
know about a new venture which they are about 
to engage in the more they will act with intelli- 
gence and the less with fear. Such meetings 
should do much to allay the fears that teachers 
might have thar their basic program is to be in 
terrupted more than ever, that an added load is 
being placed upon their present teaching load, o1 
that the teaching is contrary to the present phi- 
losophy of the school. 


Scheduling the Program 

Among the several topics discussed during the 
above meetings would be that of 
Since each school has its own unique problems, 
no one schedule could apply to all. Yet, certain 
considerations should be borne in mind in draw- 
ing up the schedule. Among these are: 


scheduling. 


e To whom is the foreign language program 
to be offered? To the talented only? To 
all those interested? To all as general edu- 
cation? 

e For what length of time should the foreign 
language be given? Hours per day? Days 
per week? W Teeks per year? 

e Who shall teach the 
The specialist only? The classroom teac her 
under the guidance of the specialist? The 
specialist, with the classroom teacher carry- 
ing on when the specialist is absent? 


foreign language: 
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Since the above points have already been dis- 
; cussed in the articles preceding this one, they are 
mentioned here only to indicate that they must 
be considered in the scheduling. Other considera- 
tions are: 


e What rooms are available? 

e What teachers are available? 

e What should be done about length of 
school day? 

e How are teacher and pupil load affected? 


The question of room space is one that will 
need consideration under certain circumstances. 
This would occur when the foreign language 
class is composed of children taken from several 
classrooms, or where a departmentalized program 
is in effect. If considerable use is to be made of 
electronic devices, as in a language laboratory, 
space must be provided. If, however, the prin- 
cipal and his staff see the language program as a 
part of general education for all and fixed elec- 
tronic devices are not used, the scheduling of the 
classes can be made within the child’s classroom. 

Another aspect of the scheduling preblem is 
the length of the school day. Normally, the ele- 
mentary school day ranges from four and one- 
half hours to six hours per day with the shorter 
time in the lower grades and the longer day in 
the upper grades. Since children are now fully 
occupied during this time, the introduction of a 
new subject, such as a foreign language, implies 
either a decreased emphasis upon or elimination 
fof other subject matter already in the schedule. 
The decreased emphasis may take the form of 
less time each day in all subjects or in a particular 
subject, i.e., reducing the number of minutes de- 
voted to reading, arithmetic, or an integrated 
program. 

* To maintain the present school day and week, 
time for the foreign language might be found by 
reducing the number of times a week a particu- 
lar subject is taught. Thus social studies might be 
taught three times instead of five times a week 
and the time gained used for the teaching of the 
foreign language. Another variation might be to 
eliminate the formal presentation of a subject for 
a block of time, usually weeks, during the year, 
and alternate it with the language program. In 
one program visited by the writer in which the 
talented were chosen to study the language, the 
time for teaching was taken from the child’s 
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“busywork” period when the teacher was having 
reading groups other than the children con- 
cerned. The assumption here is that the individ- 
ual study time of elementary children is largely 
wasted. 

Whether time is taken from the “busywork” 
period or a particular subject, some priority of 
subject matter or study period must be deter- 
mined if the present length of school day and 
week is to be maintained. In arriving at a sched- 
ule, consideration should be given to what we 
have learned of the optimum length of time of 
learning in a particular period, the desirable in- 
tervals between learning periods, and how to 
maintain continuity in learning. At the moment, 
it seems that steady, consistent periods of time 
with the work constantly related to other learn- 
ings and opportunity for the language to func- 
tion continuously in the life of the child is most 
desirable. 

Among other suggestions for working the for- 
eign language teaching into the schedule is a 
lengthened school day, week, or year. In con- 
sidering changing the schedule to meet these 
circumstances, some thought should be given to 
the effects of such lengthened periods of time on 
the physical and mental health of teachers and 
children, on the effects the change might have on 
family relationships, and added expenses ranging 
from salaries to heating and lighting. 

Not least among the issues that arise here is 
the attitude we have toward the relationship be- 
tween the school and other educational agencies 
outside the school such as boy and girl scouts, 
church activities, and the recreational activities 
of service organizations as well as special clubs. 
The elementary school child today quite fre- 
quently participates in either such organized 
after-school activities, or in his own special ac- 
tivities. Should the school take more of his time 
at the expense of these other activities? This 
question can only be answered by the individual 
school personnel and community. 

The actual organization of the schedule is 
probably done most efficiently if it becomes a 
cooperative affair between the classroom teacher 
and the specialist. In this way, the teachers among 
themselves can resolve conflicts between schools; 
if the specialist teaches in more than one school, 
they can select an optimum time for the class- 
room teacher and can avoid the problem of hav- 
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ing too many special teachers for a class in one 
day. Of course, in those schools operating on a 
track plan, these problems become more or less 
academic and, instead, become problems of 
scheduling such as the high school has, viz., the 
number of periods a day, length of periods, room 
assignments, teacher assignments, and the num- 
ber of divisions in each subject. 


Staffing the Program 

As the schedule is being designed, the principal 
and his staff will need to survey the foreign 
language field to determine the availability of 
teachers. The teacher sought not only should be 
competent in the teaching of the language, but 
also should be sensitive to elementary school chil- 
dren, understand their developmental levels, have 
a knowledge of basic curriculum and teaching 
principles and the psychology of learning, and 
think of himself first as a teacher and secondly 
as a specialist. Such persons are not always easy 
to locate. Yet, to secure a teacher without these 
qualifications is to accept less than the best. 

If continuity in the program is sought, the 
administrator and his staff must be concerned not 
only with available teachers now, but also with 
the availability of teachers in the future. The his- 
tory of many communities is that after a few 
years, the teacher of foreign language leaves, the 
administrator searches the field and finds no com- 
petent teacher, and the program is dropped. This 
is one of the major reasons why so many foreign 
language programs have failed. 


Providing Adequate Materials 

Since the question of audio-visual aids has al- 
ready been discussed in a preceding article of 
this series, note is made here only as a reminder 
that the administrator who fails to provide ade- 
quate materials is greatly handicapping the pro- 
gram of foreign languages. For motivation in 
learning the language, for comprehension of the 
culture of the country, and for accuracy in lan- 
guage usage, authentic models, films, pictures, 
globes, charts, playbacks, tape recorders, musical 
instruments, and field trips are essential. 


In-Service Training 

Since the colleges at the present time are not 
supplying a sufficient number of teachers of for- 
eign languages for the elementary schools, public 
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school officials who are interested in carrying 
out such a program might consider the feasibility 
of conducting in-service training led by compe- 
tent individuals, or suggest college courses for 
those teachers who have some background in 
foreign languages and evidence an interest in 
teaching in this field. Frequently on a school staff 
will be teachers with a foreign language back- 
ground who might, under such a program, qual- 
ify to do this teaching. It is doubtful in the mind 
of the writer that each teacher should be com- 
pelled to take such in-service work. If the formal 
teaching of the language is carried out, it is prob- 
ably best done by the specialist. The results, 
otherwise, tend to become “fractured French” or 
pathetic Spanish, soon forgotten, and rightly so. 

In-service workshops for the classroom teacher, 
then, would be for the purpose of discovering 
better ways of relating the work of the specialist 
to the other areas of learning of the children, 
particularly in relation to the social studies. Tol- 
erance, understanding, and empathy for other 
people do not come solely through the spoken 
word, or the ability to converse with one an- 
other verbally. Actually, the language aspect may 
be the more minor element in the achievement of 
these goals. Rather, these things are achieved as 
children live with others unlike themselves, as 
they understand each people have their own way 
of expressing their needs and that our basic needs 
are quite universal, as they see the relationship of 
man to his environment, and as they know the 
meaning of the brotherhood of man. It is only 
the classroom teacher, acting as the coordinator, 
who can help children most fully to gain these 
insights, for only he sees each child in his many 
phases of living. 


Articulation with the Secondary School 


If the children are to derive the greatest bene- 
fit from the foreign language program, an ade- 
quate articulation of the te: aching must be 
effected with the secondary school. The elemen- 
tary teacher, the teacher of foreign languages in 
the secondary school, the guidance counsellor, 
and the elementary and secondary principals in- 
volved need to discuss the anticipations of the 
outcomes of the teaching in the grades, and note 
from year to year the progress of the children so 
provision can ‘be made for them to enter a proper 
program in the secondary school. Some second- 
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year of their program if the child has had three 


to four years of elementary foreign language 
teaching; others believe the child is often ready 
for the third year of secondary school language. 
In considering the proper articulation between 
| the elementary “and secondary school programs, 
attention should be given to the kinds of teach- 
ing that is carried out in all levels. The most 
benefits generally accrue as the foreign language 
teachers are able to relate their methodology 
somewhat, or at least to avoid too abrupt a 
change in the beginning of the secondary school 
program. ; 


Appraisal of the Program 


An important part of the administration of 
the program of foreign language teaching is pro- 
! vision for a continuous appraisal of the growth 

of the children from all developmental points of 
view. Probably no written tests would be given 
in the first two or three years of the language 
teaching, but from the very beginning of the 
program answers should be sought to such ques- 
tions as these. 


Textbooks 


Andersson, Theodore. The Teaching of Foreign 
{Languages in the Elementary School. New York: 
D. C. Heath Co. 1953. 


Bond, Otto F. Sept-D’Un-Coup, Book One. New 
York: D. C. Heath Co. 1936. 


Brady, Agnes Marie. Mi Libro De Espanol. Law- 
tence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press. 


DeMestas, Margarita. Vamos A Hablar Espanol. 
New York: D. C. Heath Co. 1959. 


Handschin, Charles H. Modern Language Teaching. 
New York: World Book Co. 1940. 


Kaulfers, Walter Vincent. Modern Languages for 
Modern Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1942. 


MacRae, Margit W. Teaching Spanish in the Grades. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1957. 


This list of materials was prepared by Lois A. Braun 
and Helen P. Doak, authors of the article on the op- 
posite page. 
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e What effect has the program on the mental 
and physical health of children and teach- 
ers: 

e To what extent is the language functioning 
in the life of the individual child? 

e Has the family-school relationship been 
affected? 

e How have other subjects in the curriculum 
been affected by the introduction of for- 
eign language teaching? 

e How well does the language teacher know 

each child? 

e Are the methods being used in the teaching 
consistent with good teaching practice? 


Administrators and teachers will undoubtedly 
expand such a list of questions for their individual 
school situation. In the light of the answers re- 
ceived, the staff and administrator review the 
program and make changes, if they are found 
necessary, or perhaps even ask the most crucial 
of all questions: “Should this particular school 
have a formal program of foreign language teach- 
ing in the grades, or can the same objectives be 
reached in some other manner?” 


Foreign Language Materials for Teachers 


Thompson, Elizabeth, and Hamalainen, Arthur. For- 
eign Language Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Dev elopment, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 1958. 


Instructional Guides 
Brady, Agnes Marie. Syllabus for the 


Spanish in the Grade Schools. 
Kansas: Allen Press. 1956. 


Cleveland Public Schools. The Study of French in 
the Elementary School. Cleveland: Board of Educa- 
tion. 1958. 


Teaching of 
Revised. Lawrence, 


El Paso Public Schools. A Manual of Materials, Aids, 
and Techniques for the Teaching of Spanish to Eng- 
lish-Speaking Children, Grades 1-3. El Paso: Board 
of Education. 1957. 


Los Angeles City Schools. Instructional Guide for 
Spanish in the Elementary Schools. Revised. Los 
Angeles: Board of Education. 1957. 


Pasadena City Schools. Teachers’ Guide 
Year French, Pasadena: Board of Education. 


to First 
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An Extended-Day 


LOIS A. BRAUN 


HELEN P. DOAK 


Foreign Language Program 


ANTA Monica is a city of 82,500 population. 

The industry and downtown area afford 

high assessed valuation which allows oppor- 
tunity for a quality educational program. The 
district is well staffed since salaries are in the 
highest percentile in the state and it is able to 
draw well-trained teachers from several colleges 
and two large universities nearby. 

The school district is composed of eleven ele- 
mentary schools, two junior high schools, a high 
school, and a city college with a total school 
population of 20,790. The backgrounds of the 
children in these schools vary, with pupils com- 
ing from homes of all socio-economic classes. 
The city has been described as “a miniature met- 
ropolitan area.” 

In general, the parents want and support a high 
quality program of education for children and 
youth. They are interested in the schools and the 
school program, willing to serve when needed, 
and somewhat vocal regarding their wishes. 


Origin of the FL Program 

The extended-day program in foreign lan- 
guage was begun during the school year 1957-58. 
One class was held in a school where there was a 
small Spanish-speaking population. A teacher of 
Spanish-speaking background in the school taught 
this class. During the summers of 1958 and 1959, 
four classes in Spanish were conducted as part of 
the Summer Recreation Program. These classes 
were so successful that parents requested that 
more foreign language classes be formed. 

In the fall of 1958, 13 after-school classes were 
organized in the elementary schools. Children 
were enrolled from grades four, five, and six. At 
the close of the first semester, there were so many 
applications that neither enough teachers nor 
money for materials and salaries were available. 


Lois A. Braun is Elementary Coordinator and Helen 
P. Doak is Director of Elementary Education, Santa 
Monica Unified School District, California. 
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Following an evaluation of the 1958-59 pro- 
gram, it was decided that the classes should be 
limited to fifth- and sixth-grade children and ex- 
tended to the junior high school in order to pro- 
vide continuity of experience for elementary 
children, some of whom had completed two 
years of language or one year and a summer ses- 
sion. Two French classes were added at parents’ 
request at this time. During the school year 
1959-60, twelve elementary classes and three jun- 
ior high school classes are in session. 


Administrative Aspects 
Pupil selection: Pupils in all these classes en- 
roll voluntarily, with parental consent a_pre- 
requisite to enrollment. There are no academic 
restrictions. Child and parent interest, plus will- 
ingness to attend class regularly, are the chief re- 
quirements. Classes are limited to 25 and must 
maintain an enrollment of 15 during the year. 
Teacher selection: Teachers with the ability 
to speak Spanish and French may apply for after- 
school teaching. A survey of those now te: aching 
these classes reveals that their training began in 
high school and ranges from 20 to 45 ws: 
units of foreign language. Many have 
traveled ina foreign country Ww here the nied 
taught is spoken. Salaries for the classes are paid 
from the district budget at a special rate. 
Articulation: Since language skills 


live d ¢ 


are ac- 


quired progressively over a period of years, ar- | 


ticulation between the and 
high schools is very important. Lack of conti- 
nuity usually leads to loss of skill and reduces 
pupil interest. The teachers and administrators 
involved in the program meet frequently to dis- 
cuss procedures, evaluation, and materials, and to 
consider problems of articulation.- Continuity has 
been provided by inaugurating after-school en- 
richment classes in the junior high school for 
seventh-graders who wish them. T he pupils meet 
for two 45 minute periods each week. 

Class periods: Most of the classes meet twice 
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weekly for 45 minutes. Teachers find that pupils 
of grades five and six often grow restless if classes 
are longer. If for administrative reasons such as 
bus schedules a class must be held for an hour, a 
relaxation period is introduced. However, it is 
generally felt that this break interrupts the lan- 
guage climate. 

4 As children grow older, particularly at the 
junior high level, these after-school classes are 
in competition with extra curricular activities. A 
few schools are experimenting with before-school 
classes because of this problem. 


Objectives 

The primary objectives of the extended-day 
classes are: 1 ) to prov ide opportunity for pupils 
to acquire a second language naturally and easily; 
and 2) to achieve near-native € pronunciation. The 
program stresses oral communication and pro- 
vides the child with experiences which enable 
him to learn with pleasure and success. 

Other objectives are as follows: 


e To stimulate an early interest in another 
language 

e To increase intercultural g 
through an ever-expanding and deepening 
knowledge of a foreign country, 
raphy, history, 7, literature, and culture 

e To understand elementary French or Span- 
ish within the range of the pupil’s daily 
vocabulary 


e To speak a second language with an ac- 


understanding 


its weog- 
It ge 


s 
© 


ceptable accent, utilizing the learned vo- 
cabulary 
e To develop a positive attitude towards 
learning a foreign language 
e To help the pupil gain confidence in his 
ability to master another language. 
Procedures 


If pupils are to make satisfactory progress in 
hearing and speaking French or Spanish, it logi- 
cally follows that the foreign language should ‘be 
used as much as possible. To achieve this, the 
teacher uses ‘the audio-lingual approach. English 
discourse is kept at a minimum. The aural-oral 
approach is often frustrating at the beginning, 
but this disappears as the pupil makes progress 
through the association of the spoken word with 
visual presentations and actions. Teachers panto- 
mime many phrases and sentences. Frequently, 
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they draw pictures on the chalkboard to illus- 
trate the word, or refer to study prints which 
present the concrete object. Gestures are very 
important in helping the pupil to become aware 
quickly of the meaning of new phrases. 

A direct method also creates a language cli- 
mate which assists in the development of a “feel” 
for the foreign language and the ability to think 
in it. It encourages an alert and observant attitude 
on the part of ‘the pupil. Boys and girls are in- 
terested in their immediate surroundings. They 
feel a desire to coinmunicate with one another 
about their known world. This need to express 
their reactions leads to a natural introduction of 
certain speech patterns. 

Greetings and salutations, numbers, classroom 
objects, the American flag, members of the fam- 
ily, the home, and the community are among the 
first subjects about which the pupils converse in 
the second language. The focus is on real life 
situations which the pupil can understand, iden- 
tify with, and enjoy. Whenever possible, learning 
is accomplished through a combination of hear- 
ing, seeing, and doing. 

Quality r rather than quantity is emphasized, 
and varied experiences are provided using the 
learned vocabulary. The rate at which new ma- 
terial is introduced is dependent upon the prog- 
ress and ability of the group. Informal class dis- 
cussions are within the limits of previously cov- 
ered materials to insure successful conversation. 

Periods of instruction are centered around sim- 
ple speech patterns. Dialogues and stories are 
Suggested by authorities as ‘vehicles for learning 
the foreign language vocabulary. Sentences in 
the dialogues are the basic structural skeleton of 
the language. They are repeated in context and 
serve as patterns. The new vocabulary can then 
be introduced through the technique of substi- 
tution. As an example: 


éComo estd suhermano? How is your brother? 
su amigo? 
su padre? 
Vi hermano esta nity 
bien, gracias. 
Vi amigo 
Mi padre 


your friend? 
your father? 
My brother is very well, 
thank Viru. 
My friend 
My father 


Written words are presented after the pupils 
have shown competency in mastering simple 
speech patterns and short dialogues. The intro- 
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duction of the written word may occur late in 
the first year but is dependent upon the moti- 
vation and ability of the group. 


Enrichment 

Proficiency in conversational ability in a lan- 
guage is acquired through practice and repeti- 
tion. To keep the repetition from becoming dull 
and monotonous, a variety of activities is in- 
cluded in every class session—games, songs, rec- 
ords, dramatic skits, puppets, flannel board fig- 
ures, chalkboard drawings, audio-visual materials, 
and many teacher-made devices. Role-playing is 
an excellent technique for using mastered vo- 
cabulary. Teachers utilize what they know about 
how children learn by presenting material 
through meaningful experiences. 

The primary grades can contribute objects for 
the lessons. Clocks, wooden people, toy auto- 
mobiles, dishes, pictures, are borrowed. 

The elementary and junior high school teach- 
ers invite students from the senior high school 
advanced classes to participate in their programs. 
The high school students prepare lessons based 
on the v vocabulary being taught in the elementary 
schools. Preparation for these lessons is in addi- 
tion to regular assigned homework. It is difficult 
to note who is more excited and pleased with the 
experience, the elementary pupils or the high 
school students. These lessons provide additional 
motivation for both the beginning and continu- 
ing student and permit the advanced student to 
have a beginning teaching experience. 


In-Service Training 

The coordinator who supervises the foreign 
language classes holds periodic workshops at 
which ideas are exchanged, problems are dis- 
cussed, and methods and instructional materials 
are presented and evaluated. The teaching group 
utilizes district resources from the high school, 
junior college, and the community. 

Consultant help has been used frequently and 
has made a fine contribution to the program. 
These consultants have met with teachers from 
the elementary and secondary schools and the 
junior college in an effort to plan for continuity. 


Evaluation and Future Plans 


The extended-day teachers are now in the 
process of developing suitable evaluation instru- 
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ments so that the existing program may be ob- 
jectively viewed in the light of future growth, 
All available research is consulted in order to 
utilize the best possible materials, methods, and 
instructional equipment. On-going evaluation for 
purposes of improving the current instructional 
program and a final evaluation of the total pro- 
gram are necessary for the improvement of fu- 
ture instruction and restatement of objectives. 
Some evaluation techniques used are: 


e Aural ability—testing comprehension using 
picture and multiple- -choice answer sheets 
or other devised paper -and-pencil tests 

e Oral ability—testing ease, naturalness, and 
accuracy ‘of speech and pronunciation 
through language games and recordings 

e Increased interest in the language and cul- 
ture—determined by an interest inventory, 
pupil enjoyment, and continued participa- 
tion in the program 

e Improved international understanding— 
contacting persons who speak the language 
and reading books about the countries 

e Instructional materials—evaluating in light 
of their contribution to meaningful experi- 
ences and the objectives of the program. 


The district radio station will be utilized in the 
foreign language program and plans are under 
way to avail the pupils of this existing tool. 

The extended-day foreign language 


e 


has been challenging and rew arding to teachers 
and pupils alike. Enthusiasm is high and it is in- 
teresting to watch the pupils become incre: asingly 
aware of the heritage of southern California as 
reflected in the Spanish names of cities, streets, 
schools and the use of Spanish words and phrases 
in our music, art, and in many other phases of 
daily living. The pupils from Spanish-speaking 
homes contribute much to the classes and several 
parents have expressed willingness to serve as re- 
source persons. These parents express pleasure 
that their children “are learning to speak their 
native tongue correctly.” 

The French classes have also noted the influ- 
ence on our culture of the language they are 
learning. The pupils in these classes are develop- 
ing a deeper appreciation for the customs and 
traditions of other peoples and are building posi- 
tive attitudes toward them and their 
which may have lasting value. 
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When English 1s the Foregn Language 


Integration of 


Spanish-Speaking Newcomers 


Ina 


“Fringe Area” School 


JACK COHN 


URS is a large elementary school in a fringe 
area. That is a euphemistic way of say ing we 
Nearby is 
Harlem. The geographical contour of our com- 
munity has made it not easily accessible from the 
Harlem area. 

Ours is a relativ ely new school, opened in 195 


are on the edge of segregation. 


Because of continuous population pressures, the 
school was overcrowded almost immediately and 
[his situ- 
ation has been remedied as a result of completion 
of a new 1958. the 
last word in terms of physical plant—light, airy, 
beautiful. 


wing in The school is now 


A Diversified Population 


Many groups now make up the community of 
which our school is a vital part. 
group in our 


The largest 
school is Puerto Rican—a little 





Jack Cohn is Acting Principal of P.S. 192 
New York, New York. 


, Manhattan, 
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more than 55 percent of our present total of 
And here is an interesting Our 
recent annual census (October 1959) revealed 
that, for the first time, second and third genera- 
tion Puerto Ricans, born on the mainland, ex- 
ceeded the number of those born in Puerto Rico. 
A sizable contingent settled in our school area 
after World War I when Puerto Ricans were 
granted full-fledged citizenship. This situation 
was discovered during a survey made by 
Puerto Rican Study.’ Figures for 1954 showed 
that 40 percent of our youngsters were second or 
third generation New Yorkers. The percentage 


1200, fact: most 


The 


The Puerto Rican Study functioned from 1953 to 
1957 under a grant-in-aid from the Ford Foundation for 
the Advancement of Education, in cooperation with the 
New York City Board of Education. This Study 
based on extensive and intensive experimentation in four 
elementary schools, one of which was the school re- 
ferred to in this article. Some 25 other elementary 
schools were brought in as controls at various stages of 
the experiment. A number of schools on other levels 
were also included. 


was 
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of Puerto Rican mainlanders proved to be much 
higher than anticipated. 

The Puerto Ricans are not the only ones of 
Spanish-speaking background in our school. We 
have another bloc of Spanish-speaking pupils, 9 
percent of the total enrollment, about half of 
whom come from Cuba, the rest from other His- 
pano-American countries—Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Nicaragua, and other Cen- 
tral American, South American, and Caribbean 
countries. To the Spanish-speaking group we 
must add a small number of children of Philip- 
pine background. 

There is a little Latin-America in our neigh- 
borhood. Most of these people have arrived in 
the last decade. Do we see in this a rising tide of 
migration from Hispanic-America? An expert 
estimate has placed the number of Spanish-speak- 
ing background in New York City at somewhat 
above three-quarters of a million people—more 
than 620,000 Puerto Ricans and 150,000 other 
Hispano-Americans. That represents the substan- 
tial total of almost one-tenth of the entire New 
York City population. 

To return to our school. The remainder of the 
school population, 36 percent, is about evenly 
divided between Negro pupils and pupils of very 
heterogeneous origins. Some of the Negro group 
were born in the neighborhood; others came 
from the West Indies; some have moved in from 
other Northern cities and an increasing number 
are coming from the South. Something more 
than 3 percent are Oriental—Chinese, Japanese, 
a few Koreans. About 15 percent form a very 
mixed group—Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Irish, 
others—a conglomerate and endlessly fascinating 

variety. Some 30 different national backgrounds 
are represented in our school population. The 
alert faces in any of our kindergartens show 
clearly that our rocts are many. 


Classifying Fluency in English 


There are other basic factors that must be 
taken into account before any school organiza- 
tion can be drawn up. There are more than 425- 
non-English-speaking children out of our 1200 
total according to a recent census using the classi- 
fication developed by The Puerto Rican Study. 
The classification scale of The Puerto Rican 
Study has been accepted as the criterion on 
which additional State Aid Funds are allotted. It 
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is a scale which we refer to frequently for or- 
ganizational and instructional purposes in 
school. The scale follows: 


the 


Puerto Rican Stupy SCALE 


A Speaks English, for his age level, like a native 
with no foreign accent. 


B_ Speaks English with a foreign accent, but ¢ 


otherwise approximates the fluency of a na- 
tive speaker of like age level. 

C Can speak English well enough for most situ- 
ations met by typical native pupils of like 


age, but still must make a conscious effort to | 


avoid the language forms of his native tongue. 
Depends, in part, upon translation and there- 
fore speaks hesitantly upon occasion. 

D Speaks English in more than a few stereo- 
typed situations, but speaks it haltingly at all 
times. 

E Speaks English only in those stereotyped 


situations for which he has learned a few 
useful words and expressions. 

F Speaks no English. 

G Child has been in class less than a week, and 


cannot be accurately rated at this time. 


Mobility of Population 


In the early part of each year, we find that 
about a third of all our children fall into the non- 
English-speaking group. Despite great gains dur- 
ing the school year, movement over the summer 
is so great that we return to our one-third figure 
at the beginning of each year. 
during each of the last five years. 

The problems arising from mobility are excep- 
tionally burdensome and difficult to resolve. We 
keep a careful check on the total number of ad- 
missions and discharges in any given period. For 
example, from September 1957 to the end of De- 
cember 1957, our mobility figures were g5o with 
a total register of 1400. More than 600 of these 
were admissions and discharges in grades two to 
six; that is, approximately 300 were discharged 
and an equal number came into the school on 
these grade levels. 

In September, 
hundred admissions and discharges, about half of 
them in grades two to six. The screening, place- 
ment, and clerical work alone presents man) 
serious problems. Any supervisor who has been 
in a somewhat similar situation can re: adily testify 


This has occurred 


1959, there were more than six 
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to this. Our mobility figures for the last five years 
have run well above 100 percent, more admis- 
sions and discharges than the total school register ; 


Organization of 
Non-English-Speaking Classes 


To organize the school to optimum advantage, 
a variety of factors must be taken into account. 
The non-English-speaking youngsters have to be 
placed, in the main, in classes of registers of 25 
or less which include 50 percent non-English- 
speaking pupils. These classes have been set up 
in accordance with a special New York State Aid 
formula. 

Additional state funds are allotted conditional 
upon the maintenance of the low registers in- 
dicated. The 1959 census, taken in part for the 
purpose of determining the additional State Aid 
that the City of New York is entitled to, showed 
that 37 percent of the children in our school fell 
into the categories C-G on The Puerto Rican 
Study Scale. These figures were arrived at by 

careful briefing of all teachers with close foi- 
low-up by our teacher-coordinator of education 
for non-E nglish-speaking children. She is a fine, 
experienced teacher, assigned full time to our 
school for the purpose of working directly with 
teachers of these children. She worked closely 
with The Puerto Rican Study throughout the 
four years of that experiment. We have had this 
position since 1952 when the school opened. 

Because of the large number of children listed 
as non-English-speaking, about two-thirds of our 
classes have had to be established as so-called 
“NE” classes, i.e., 
of the children are in various stages of learning 
English. The rest, of course, 
speaking background. 

The “NE” children assigned to these classes 
are generally not the more recent arrivals. For 
those who have come to the mainland within the 
past three or four months, we have found other 
patterns of grganization more suitable. 

Two classes—in past years it has occasionally 
risen to three—consist of recent arrivals 9 to 13 
years of age who come almost entirely from 
countries where Spanish is the official language. 
These classes, which have proven to be very 
successful, are the responsibility of two teac hers 
who have had considerable experience with such 


classes in which at least half 


are of English- 
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children. The teachers understand and speak 
Spanish competently. Initially, for communica- 
tion purposes, they use some Spanish in the 
course of instruction. Occasionally, Spanish is 
used by older arrivals to prevent loss of knowl- 
edge already acquired i in countries of origin. Par- 
ents of the children in these classes are encour- 
aged to meet with the teachers. Because they 
learn that the teacher will be able to understand 
them, most of the parents take advantage of the 
chance to find out more about our way of life. 

These two classes for new arrivals have been 
of particular benefit to the bright non-English- 
speaking pupils. Many have found their place 
among bright English-speaking children within 
the relativ ely short period of one year. 

For the non-English-speaking children in the 
lower grades, other organizational patterns are in 
use. We find that most new arrivals do rather 
well in regular class organization. For those who 
need special help, there is a short period of orien- 
tation under our Puerto Rican teacher. 

Like the “NE Coordinator,” the Puerto Rican 
teacher (officially designated as Substitute Auxil- 
iary Teacher) is assigned full time. About 4o 
percent of her time is utilized in the orientation 
program. Daily for one hour at a time, she 
gathers together and works with two groups, 

each consisting of 10 lower-grade children who 

appear to need such help. This orientation pro- 
gram lasts from two to six weeks. Through it, 
children gain some knowledge of their 
school and community and a feeling of confi- 
dence in their regular teachers and in their ability 
to cope with their new surroundings. Teachers 
have frequently commented favor: ably upon the 
change in the children in the orientation pro- 
gram. During this period, there is constant con- 
sultation between the Puerto Rican teacher (Sub- 
stitute Auxiliary Teacher) and the 
teacher. 

For the “NE” children, then, our organization 
requires their placement in “NE” classes, maxi- 
mum register 25, with at least half of the pupils 
falling into the “NE” category on a specially 
devised scale. The other half of each “NE” class 
consists of English-speaking children who are 
neither the advanced learners nor the slowest in 
the grade. This organization has been found most 
effective as a result of an intensive experiment 
made by The Puerto Rican Study. With a skilled 


these 


reoular 
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teacher, neither the English-speaking nor the 
non-English-speaking group is held back. 


Curriculum for “NE Classes” 


What of the curriculum for the non-English- 
speaking? Here The Puerto Rican Study has 
made a notable contribution. For each grade 
level, a bulletin containing a series of resource 
units has been developed, based on the regular 
curriculum for that grade. Suggested material 
and activities for the orientation of the “NE” 
child are also included. 

Accompanying these bulletins is a_ parallel 
series of language guides worked out for double 
grade levels, such as 1-2, 3-4, 5-6. These guides 
contain suggested vocabulary and language pat- 
terns to be used with the resource units. 

Perhaps the most important task of the “NE” 
coordinator is to assist individual teachers in the 
implementation of the program outlined in these 
bulletins. This specialist is directly responsible 
to the head of the school but receives further in- 
formation and training through a central organi- 
zation. 

We have found that there is a need for broad- 
ening of experience through many trips, pro- 
gramming of certain periods with other classes 
(e.g., gym, and assembly), and special activities 
such as ceramics which lead to considerable use 
of language under the guidance of a skilled 
teacher. The supervisor assumes responsibility 
for organization of all of these, arranges demon- 
strations, and, if necessary, does not hesitate to 
handle some demonstrations personally. 

Broadening of experience, intensive study of 
carefully selected vocabulary, and constant use 
of common language patterns are provided for in 
the bulletins prepared for teachers who have 
non-English-speaking children in their classes. 
The supervisor of a school in which there is a 
substantial percentage of non-English-speaking 
pupils is perforce obliged to give much time to 
the supervision, organization, and administration 
of a worthwhile program for these children 

Flexibility in placement is of special impor- 
tance. Children who are ready for continuous 
work in English are moved to classes to meet 
their needs. The time for this is determined by 
the teacher in consultation with one of the super- 
visors. Readiness is indicated if a pupil has reached 
at least the “C” level on the Puerto Rican Study 
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Scale, if, in his teacher’s considered opinion, he 
seems to have adjusted to the environment of 
the metropolis, and if he has begun to show prog- 
ress in basic academic areas as revealed by in- 
formal and standardized tests. 


Good Parent Relations Essential 


Our work with parents has proven to be of 
special importance. The measure of our success 
with our children has been determined in many 
cases by our ability to interest the parents in the 
educational progress of their children and by the 
extent to which the parents have been brought 
into the school. We start at the time of registra- 
tion and we arrange for early visits by parents. 

The author has been much concerned with this 
problem. As a former teacher of Spanish, he has 
found the ability to communicate in this language 
particularly valuable in his relationships in the 
parent-school program. Knowledge of the lan- 
guage has proven to be an “Open Sesame.” 

With the invaluable help of our Puerto Rican 
teacher, we were able to establish one of the first 
parent associations in the city in which harmoni- 
ous relationships were built up and maintained 
between parents of English-speaking and Span- 
ish-speaking backgrounds. The organizational 
problems that arose led to conferences with offi- 
cials of the city-wide parent association since the 
relationship between parents of different lan- 
guage backgrounds were of concern in many 
schools. 

The pattern that evolved was to organize 
Spanish-speaking parents as a direct and impor- 
tant committee of the parents association within 
the school, gradually helping the Spanish speak- 
ing to discover their own leadership. Several 
times a year, the committee of Spanish-speaking 
parents met separately. Three classes in “English 
for Adults” were established and still meet regu- 
larly. Many parents have learned to speak Eng- 
lish and most business of the parents association 
is now conducted in English. Parents of Spanish- 
speaking background have taken their place in 
the leadership of the parents association. 

The Substitute Auxiliary Teacher (Puerto 
Rican Teacher) has performed yeoman service 
in establishing good rapport with parents and 
community. Most of her time is devoted to so- 
cial service work under the supervisor’s direction. 
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Home visits are made when they are found to be 
necessary. Many parents now come into our 
school to see the Substitute Auxiliary Teacher 
and daily office hours have been established. Prob- 
lems related to the health-of children, to estab- 
lishment of understanding between child and 
school and between parent and school are taken 
up by the “S.A.T.” (Substitute Auxiliary 
Teacher). Our S.A.T. has become a one-woman 
social agency. She confers constantly with super- 
visors regarding the cases with which she is cur- 
rently involved. 

The parents have also found that the teachers 
are very receptive to their needs. They soon be- 
come aware that the teachers bring understand- 
ing to their children’s problems. T hey have found 
that about one-third of our faculty are now able 
to communicate with them in Spanish. This ac- 
counts in part for the lengthy visits by 850 fa- 
thers and mothers during ‘the last Open School 
Week. The “S.A.T.” and the “NE” coordinator 
have acted as interpreters whenever called upon 
to do so. 

We have not forgotten the parents of the 
English-speaking. We have found that the par- 
ents of these children had to be convinced that 
their children were not lost in our zeal to take 
care of the overriding problems presented by the 

“NE” pupils. We realized early that only as the 
needs of the English- -speaking were met could 
we hope to deal ‘successfully with the problems 
presented by the non-F ‘nglish- -speaking. 


Provisions for the English-Speaking 

How can the supervisory staff take care of the 
needs of the English-speaking in a school with a 
large percentage of non-English-speaking? Ad- 
vanced learners are kept together. We find about 
10 percent of our pupils fall into this category on 
each grade level. Gifted teachers are selected to 
work with them. They are identified early, 
from the kindergarten on. We have carried on 
an experiment in the acceleration of one group 
to determine whether the first three vears can 
be completed successfully in two. ¢ ‘hildren tal- 
ented in art and music have been identified and 
special programs arranged for them. The junior 


even 


high school to which our sixth-graders go con- 
tinues the programs for advanced learners and 


for talented children. 
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Organization of classes for normal and slow 
learners of English-speaking background does 
not differ from that found in many schools. Slow 
learners are generally placed in classes of small 
register with a sympathetic teacher. Normal 
children are classified according to reading abil- 
ity. We try to limit the reading range to two 
groups in any one class. Experimentally, over the 
last three years, we have established five classes 
on grade levels three to six on an individualized 
reading program. These classes have proven to 
be very successful for normal and slow learners. 

With a faculty of very talented teachers, will- 
ing to put their talents to the service of children, 
we have been able to develop a program of en- 
richment which would not otherwise be possible. 
We have encouraged the development of science 
learnings in our children. Their eager curiosity 
and the developing ability to think have been 
fostered. The district mathematics coordinator, : 
fine resource person, has set up a special peogeam 
for bright youngsters in grades two to six. Our 
teachers have nurtured interests in the arts. An 
elaborate ceramics program has been developed 
in which the children learn processes from wedg- 
ing clay to glazing to turning pieces 
potter’s wheel. We now have three small kilns. 
Our children have been represented in a number 
of exhibits of painting and ceramics. A talented 
musician-teacher has brought forth the best in 
these youngsters musically. 

We have not forgotten basic tools in the learn- 
Our brightest readers in the sixth 
grade read well above grade level on standardized 
The same holds true in mathematics. For 
the last four years, 10 percent or more of the 
pupils in the sixth grade have been placed in spe- 
cial progress classes or schools for the gifted. 
Another 1o percent have been placed in classes 
for children showing talent in art or music. 

Much of the organization and planning for 
English-speaking children does not differ from 
that found in many public elementary schools in 
New York. It is in the combination of programs 
for the English- speaking and the non-English- 
speaking that a whole new series of problems 
arises in supervision, 
ing. We seek some reasonably 
tions to the tremendous variety of pupil needs in 
order to integrate our Spanish-spe aking newcom- 
ers into the mainstream of 
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HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILDL 


HE “education” of parents is often a great 

challenge to a teacher with a class full of young, 

inquisitive, roving minds. It is a rare elemen- 
tary school teacher, for instance, hasn’t 
struggled to explain why Junior is in a slower 
reading group or had to tell parents of the prob- 
lems of teaching a child with a TV “hangover.” 

No amount of advice or supply of books will 
answer each parent’s questions, but a brand new 
handbook just off the press may go a long way 
toward turning “problem” parents into proud 
parents. This handbook is titled How to Help 
Your Child Learn and is based on advice from 
teachers all across the country. It is a joint proj- 
ect of the Department of E lementary School Prin- 
cipals and the National School Public Relations 
Association, NEA. 


who 
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How To Help Your Child Learn takes parents 
from kindergarten through the sixth grade, ex 
plaining a child’s development as well as the 
building of learning experiences. 
cover reading, spelling, handwriting, 
science, social studies, art and music, 
guages, health and physical education, homework, 
and report cards. 

At the conclusion of each chapter the hand- 
book lists a dozen or more specific suggestions 
to parents, telling them what they can do to help 
their children learn. A few examples: reading 
start a family reading hour, 
subscription, introduce him to the library, 
vide a special place for his books; spelling— 
the child his own dictionary, play word games 
with him, encourage him to write frequent notes; 


[he chapters 
arithmetic, 
foreign lan- 


give him a magazine 
pro- 
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science—help him to become a “collector,” ex- 
plore museums, zoos, and fields with him, select 
et science books and TV programs for him, 
ide the child with a proper 
Sake © to do homework, away from distractions 
such as TV and little sisters, and if in doubt, dis- 
cuss the school’s homework policy with the 
child’s teacher. 

Throughout the handbook’s 40 pages, one 
dominant idea is emphasized: The home defi- 
nitely is an extension of the classroom, and par- 
ents must be partners in the learning process. 
Children want them to be. 

How To Help Your Child Learn joins a grow- 
ing bookshelf of publications issued jointly by 
the DESP and NSPRA. Others already in print 
are Janie Learns to Read (how a six-year-old be- 
gins reading skills); Sailing Into Reading (for 
parents who want to help their children learn to 
read); and Happy Journey (to help parents pre- 
pare their children for school). More than a mil- 
lion copies of Happy Journey alone have been 
distributed since its original printing. Each hand- 
book sells for 50 cents a copy with discounts 
on quantity orders. 

These publications are used at workshops, sum- 


KARN C= 


mer school classes, and parents’ meetings, as well 
as being distributed to parents by schools. One 
school district, which issues its own brochure to 
parents of beginning school children, included 
suggestions from Happy Journey, and another 
regularly discussed chapters in each handbook in 
a newsletter sent to parents. 

As stated in its foreword, How To Help Your 
Child Learn is published at a time of changing in- 
tellectual climate in society and in the schools 
which is -bringing about experiments and new 
looks at curriculum. Aiding the schools to meet 
the challenges of the Sixties are concerned par- 
ents who want to know “what they can do to 
help.” The handbooks sponsored by DESP and 
NSPRA, now grown to four, are to help parents 
“to help.” 
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or the more than 3,000 participants at the De- 
partment’s 1960 Annual meeting in St. Louis the end of March, the four-day conference be- 
came a unique experience in curriculum planning. 

The entire meeting was closely woven around the central theme, “Building Our Future 
Through Quality Education.” This topic was selected on the premise that what we teach 
and how we teach it can play a major role in shaping our future. To intelligently lead ; 
future-oriented instructional program, principals must be keenly aware of the society in 
which we live, and the probable outlines of the world in w hich today’s children will live 
when they become adults. This understanding must then be translated into the specifics of 
the instructional program. 

On the first evening of the conference, a dramatic sound-slide show, Directions for the 
Future, was presented. Through the use of color slides and narration, this show sketched 
some of the major forces shaping our society. The conference continued the next day with 
speeches by seven social scientists, discussing political, economic, and social trends. At each 
of these assemblies, an educational analyst was present to highlight some of the implications 
of the speaker’s remarks for planning the elementary school curriculum. 

The second day of the conference also featured a Teacher-to-Teacher program. For this 
event, 31 outstanding classroom teachers were pee to talk informally about various aspects 
of the curriculum and their ideas about curriculum change. 

About 250 small discussion groups met on the third “day of the convention. In these ses- 
sions, each participant had an opportunity to talk about the implications of the previous days’ 
programs for his own school and community. The groups emphasized particularly some of 
the practical phases of translating the need for curriculum change into reality. At the clos- 
ing general session, the major ideas presented at the conference were summarized. 

In brief, this was the 1960 Annual Meeting. Of course, there were many other features 
a group of education consultant centers, a large display of commercial materials, social events, 
and several speakers who dealt with topics not specifically related to the concept of curricu- 
lum change in terms of our society. All of the activities, however, contributed towards help- 
ing elementary school principals build the future through quality education. 

On the followi ing pages, we report in greater detail on some aspects of the Annual Meet- 
ing. Directions for t the Future is featured on the opposite page. Some of the key ideas of sev- 
eral speakers are reported on pages 38 and 39. And beginning on page 4o an abstract of one 
of the conference speeches appears. Dr. Davison’s comments about modern mass communi- 
cations are indicative of the ideas principals must bear in mind in curriculum planning. 
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The super-speed jet streaking across the 
sky is symbolic of the world in which we 
live. And it is symbolic, too, of the rapidity 
with which man’s genius is creating change. 
Where are we going in this world of flux? 
How will the child in her grandfather's 
arms find her directions for the future? 
What kind of an education does she need? 

In the words of the script of Directions 
for the Future, presented at the 1960 DESP 
Annual Meeting: 

“History has demonstrated the power of 
education to shape the course of human 
events—for education is concerned not only 
with what is, but with what ought to be. 
The nature of the world in the future will 
depend as much upon what comes out of 
school curriculum laboratories as it will de- 
pend upon what comes out of the science 
laboratories. .. . 

“The remarkable advances of science have 


not changed the basic facts and processes of 
human development. Children in every age 
and every culture have needed and will 
continue to need love and acceptance from 
parents, teachers, and friends, more success 
than failure, and whole-hearted involvement 
in work worth doing, the skills and zest 
which will make a life-long learner, rest and 
recreation, reverence and a developing set 
of values to apply in making ethical choices. 

“For in all the major forces shaping di- 
rections for the future. . 
mon direction, pointing to the need for 
greater fulfillment of the individual within 
a framework of improved group action. 
This concept of the individual and society, 
applied to planning curriculums for the fu- 
ture, may be the key to helping the children 
of today find freedom and order in the 
world of tomorrow as they build bridges to 


. there is a com- 


the stars.” 





frame full-color filmstrip, a 12” 33' 





Directions for the Future has been reproduced by the Department for use with 
community groups and in curriculum workshops. The cost is $7—including a 115 
; r.p.m. record of the musical background and 
narration, and a copy of the script. Order directly from the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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What the Soabers Sid — 


ABOUT VALUES 


Values are the soul of civilization. Apart from 
the values by which we make our choices, things 
and activities are empty of meaning. In particu- 
lar, since teaching and learning necessarily pre- 
suppose guiding commitments, we cannot think 
about the future of American education without 
some forecast of values in our emerging civiliza- 
tion. ... 

What can be said, in a tentative way, about 
the realistic ideals which should guide us Ameri- 
cans a decade or two hence? What do humanis- 
tic and scientific inquiries to date suggest as 
values appropriate to the era into which our 
civilization is now moving? 

The basic values are human personality and its 
social concomitant, democracy. because 
personality is social in its very essence, personal 
fulfillment and social equity are complementary 
aspects of one personal-social value. I suggest that 
human realization encompasses four piv otal values; 
namely, intelligence, creativity, conscience, and 
reverence. These are the pillars of selfhood and 
democracy. These are the value foundations for 
American education of 1970-1980 and beyond. 

Intelligence: We shall need to value highly the 
ability to think clearly and cogently, to discrimi- 

nate meanings with precision, to argue validly and 
to detect the fallacies in invalid arguments, to 
know good evidence from bad, and to use sources 
of know ledge responsibly. Scientific methods 
must become widely understood and the spirit 
of critical inquiry must suffuse our common life. 
At the same time, we will come to see that all 
competent thinking does not proceed according 
to the canons of deductive logic or of experi- 
mental investigation in the natural sciences. The 
specific and unique methods of thought in the 
social and psychological sciences, in historical 
study, in philosophy, literature, and the other 
arts, will be recognized and appropriately applied. 

Creativity: [The] dehumanizing tendencies in 
contemporary culture should give way before a 
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growing awareness of the importance of the 
esthetic—of beauty and elegance, of good taste 
and cultivated style. Especially as we move into 
an age in which machines will take over from 
human beings most of the chores which have 
hitherto kept us from the free choice of qualita- 
tive enjoyment, the need to recognize the im- 
portance of the creative arts in the enhancement 
of human life will become clearly evident. 

. high on the agenda for tomorrow’s Ameri- 
cans should be the rediscovery of authentic voca- 
tion. The next generation must be enabled to ex- 
perience widely what the creative minority have 
always known: the j joy and salvation of significant 
work. This will require a reduction in the value 
assigned to mere speed and efficiency of produc- 
tion. Modern concepts of narrow specialization 
will have to be revised in favor of broader indi- 
vidual grasp of the total productive process. 

Conscience: To intelligence and creatiy ity we 
must add the value of conscience or moral pur- 
pose. To make moral choices is fundamental to 
human nature. To be free is to be able to choose. 


One of the most critical re-valuations Ameri- 
cans are going to be forced to make . . . concerns 
our employ ment of natural resources. We shall 


not much longer be able to take abundant mate- 
rial resources for granted. We shall need to deal 
quickly and decisively with the population ex- 
plosion. Here is an issue in which the practic: i 
consequences of a belief in the basic value of 
human personality are vividly apparent. 

Parallel to this heightened valuation of nature 
must be increased respect for the human organism 
and greater concern for its healthful functioning. 
A high value for our civilization should be the 
cultivation of healthful habits and social endorse- 
ment of the same without any imputation of 
dreariness or intolerance on 
advocacy. 

Most of the claims of conscience involve so- 
cial relationships. Perhaps the most significant of 
these concern sex and family life. 
mous family with marriage for life will remain 
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as fundamentals of the democratic ideal. We also 
need to reconsider some of our current assump- 
tions about the equality of the sexes. We need 
to examine much more thoroughly the ways in 
which special qualities inherent in maleness and 
femaleness may be employed for the enhancement 
of life. 

We should grow in our appreciation of other 
differences, Conscience does not require 
equality i in all things, but equity in accommodat- 
ing qualitative variation. None should be con- 
strained to conform to others and condemned to 
mediocrity on the strength of a simple (and quite 


too. 


undemocratic ) egalitarian dogma. 

Reverence: Intelligence, creativity, and con- 
science are undergirded and completed by rever- 
ence. Reverence is the saving grace and the gen- 
erative power of civilization. It saves us from the 
arrogant presumption that we ever possess per- 
fect knowledge, unsurpassable loveliness, or abso- 
lute righteousness. Reverence is also the final 
guardian of democracy because it refutes the 
absolute claim of any person or group of persons. 
it submits every person and system to the judg- 
ment of superior and yet unrealized possibilities. 

I believe that in the 1960's, 1970's, and 1980's, 
as in all epochs of human history, reverence will 
be the consummatory human value, and that all 
the ideals of our civilization will find their proper 
ground and goal in the vision of holiness. 


Puiuie H. 
Carleton College 
Northfield, Minnesota 


ABOUT LEISURE 


We Americans have 


PHEeNIx, Dean 


more bathtubs, more tele- 


phones, more curling irons, and more zippers 
than any other nation. And one of the fastest- 
growing products of the technological genius 


of our great country is leisure time for our peo- 
ple. Yet in our never-ending race to surpass the 
scientific accomplishments of other countries, 
we have failed to recognize the full impact of 
this increasing leisure upon our social structure. 

It is no secret that the leisure and recreational 
market today is one of the largest and most com- 
plex in the entire U. S. economy. Americans 
spend about $30.6 billion each year for leisure- 
time pursuits. This is almost one-tenth of the 
national income, half again as much as is spent on 
clothing or shelter, and almost two-and-a-half 
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times that spent for all public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

In spite of the fact that millions of Americans 
have found adequate recreation, several symp- 
toms are in evidence today which indicate that 
our society is “sick” because of an over-abundance 
of leisure time. Perhaps the most disturbing of 
these symptoms is the low state of fitness of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults throughout America. 

Mental illness, which has increased at an alarm- 
ing rate over the past three decades, is now the 
number two health problem in our nation, In 
comparing a group of normal people to a similar 
group suffering from mental disorders, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Menninger found that the normal group 
had more hobbies and participated in these hobbies 
more frequently than those who were mentally 
ill. As a result of this finding, Dr. Menninger un- 
derscores the importance of “teaching each child a 
hobby he may enjoy throughout life and which 
may bea preventative against mental illness. 

The recent FBI report covering the first nine 
months of 1959 calls attention to a seven percent 
increase in major crimes over the similar period 
for last year. One of the most disturbing facts 
revealed by the FBI report is the significant in- 
crease in teenage crime. In a social setting where 
strict child labor laws plus a lack of home chores 
and community recreation opportunities denied 
them any avenues of gainful employment, they 
were simply forced to manufacture their own 
play. I am convinced that a high percentage of 
the delinquency and crime w hich occurs today 
could be prevented by giving these young peo- 
ple something worthw hile to do. 

As leisure time has increased year by year, the 
basic foundation of family solidarity seems to 
have weakened. In the divorce rate in 
America was less than one in twelve marriages. 
For 1958, the rate was approximately one divorce 
for every four marriages. Many people . . . have 
a feeling that one of ‘the basic causes is that sO 
many families today have never learned to play 
together each member of the family must go 
his separate way to have fun. Perhaps we had 
better adopt the slogan, “The family that plays 
together, stays together.” 


1900, 





Jackson M. ANDERSON 

Assistant Executive Secretary 

American Association of Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA 
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Trends and Prospects 


W. PHILLIPS DAVISON 


HE United States is still the country most 

richly supplied with technical facilities for 

mass communication, although other countries 
are rapidly catching up. At the time of the last 
UNESCO survey, we used 60 percent of the 
world’s newsprint, had half of the radio trans- 
mitters in the world, owned five times as many 
TV sets as the rest of the world combined, and 
produced more feature films than any other 
country. In all countries except China and a few 
European nations, these films made up at least 
70 percent of all feature films shown. Since 1947, 
the sale of paper-back books in the United States 
has quadrupled, and circulation of principal mag- 
azines has increased by 30 percent. 


In Other Countries 


The fact that we are more saturated with com- 
munication media than any other country is no 
surprise. More striking is the spread of the mass 
communication network in other parts of the 
world. In more advanced countries, the spread of 
TV has followed the pattern set in the United 
States. Last October, West Germany registered 
its three millionth TV set, and authorities re- 
ported that the number had doubled in only one- 
and-a-half years. In Sweden, the number of sets 
increased from 13,000 at the end of 1956 to over 
half a million at the end of 1959. 

In less developed countries, the increase has 
been most striking in respect to film and radio. 
In Indonesia, for example, between 1950 and 
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V. Phillips Davison is with the Social Sci- 
ence Division of the Rand Corporation, Was) 
ington, D. C. This article is an abstract of an 
address he gave to the 1960 Annual Meeting 
of the Department in St. Louis, Missouri. 








1955, Newspaper circulation almost doubled, but 
the number of radio receivers nearly quadrupled, 
rising from 85,000 to 326,000. In Iraq, to take 
enother example, newspaper circulation remained 
approximately the same during this period, but 
the number of radio receivers and motion pic- 
ture theatres doubled. The government of Iraq 
is now introducing television, and within a mat- 
ter of a few years expects to make it available to 
70 percent of its population. A recent survey of 
E ‘gypt found that—among the unskilled wor -kers 
and farmers—motion pictures represented the 
most popular mass medium: A man who 
illiterate, and could not read a newspaper, and 
was too poor to buy a radio could still save up 
the small sum necessary to visit the movies once 
or twice a month. 

In most underdeveloped areas, the spread 
radio and film is more rapid than the spread of 
literacy. Quite a few Asian and African 
tionalist leaders have recognized the significance 
of this fact. President Nasser of Egypt said a few 
years ago: “It is true that most of our people are 
still illiterate. But politically that counts for less 
than it did twenty years ago. Radio 
changed ev erything. . . Leaders cannot govern 
as they once did.” 
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World-Wide Communications 

We are thus rapidly approaching an era when 
for the first time in history it will be technically 
possible for anyone who is interested anyw here 
in the world to expose himself to the stream of 
mass communication. Through radio and televi- 
sion it is already possible for a large percentage 
of the earth’s population to witness or hear cer- 
tain events simultaneously. “Live” broadcasts 
originating in many parts of the globe are now 
carried by radio stations in this country. This is 
no longer a novelty. And for severai years already 
the countries of Western E ‘urope have been 
linked together in a TV network called “Euro- 
vision.” It is thus possible for a Scandinavian to 
be present—as it were—at a concert given in 
Paris, or for Italians to witness a sports event 
taking place in Germany. 

The day is not far off when North America 
and other continents as well will be linked to- 
gether into a world-wide communications net- 
work. W ays of using artificial earth satellites or 
space stations as relay points for radio and TV 
are already being actively explored. 

The rapidity of these dev elopments is breath- 
taking. According to one leading authority, as 
late as 1957 communication by way of satellites 
appeared to be a subject for science fiction writ- 
ers, and it was regarded as uneconomic anway, 
even if the satellites could be erected. Since then, 
a number of exciting technological developments 
have made practical achievement of satellite com- 
munication imminent—and at a cost that may 
compare favorably with that of existing com- 
munication systems. 

It once was said that the village was tied to- 
gether by word of mouth. Then the population 
of a great city could receive common informa- 
tion by newspaper. In our generation, whole na- 
tions have been tied together by radio. And most 
of us will live to see world-wide television made 
available to all nations. 


Communication of Masses with Leaders 


As the technology of mass communication ad- 
vances, it becomes possible for one man to com- 
municate with larger and larger audiences. But 
the microphone, and even the printed page, are 
available to only a very small proportion of the 


population. There is, however, a w ay that audi- 
NO. 6 
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ences can communicate back, and this method 
supplements the conventional techniques of word 
of mouth and letter writing. I am speaking of the 
development of the opinion poll, market re- 
search, and related activities. 

In the United States we are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the opinion poll, which started well 
before World War II. Most attention is attracted 
by the polls that precede each presidential elec- 
tion, although these are comparatively unimpor- 
tant. More important is the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the products and services that we buy 
are designed after taking into account our pref- 
erences as determined through market surveys. 
Many of our government’s decisions involve con- 
sideration, among other factors, of popular opin- 
ions on specific issues as determined by sample 
surveys. Our churches, educational organizations, 
and special interest groups are more and more 
making use of this device of finding out what 
people think, what effect their publicity is hav- 
ing, and how to shape better programs. 

During the post-war period, there have been 
two developments of particular interest in the 
opinion research field. One is its spread from this 
country to many others. There are now on the 
order of 300 opinion polling organizations out- 
side the United States, spread over all continents. 
Most of them are in democratic countries, but 
some nations in the communist bloc are also mak- 
ing use of the instrument—especially Poland. The 
other development is related, and this is the 
growth of international polling: that is, the tech- 
nique of asking the same questions in a number 
of countries and then comparing the results. 
There are now about a dozen organizations spe- 
cializing in international polling. 

Through the results of public opinion polls, as 
reported by the mass media, it is now possible for 
us to know what other peoples think about issues 
that are also concerning us. One might almost say 
that the population in one country can communi- 

cate with the population of another through this 
channel. 


Growth of a World Language 

As the technical possibilities for bringing the 
whole world population into one audience loom 
on the horizon, together with the ability of this 
audience to respond through the use of opinion 
polls, a new difficulty presents itself—language. 
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Mass media are only aids to communication, the 
actual transmission of most ideas still takes place 
as it has throughout human history—in words. 
Music and pictures are only a partial substitute 
for words. To communicate with peoples in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, Australia, and South America, 
all of whom are rapidly becoming our next- door 
neighbors, we need words they will understand. 

In the realm of spoken and written language, 
as in natural science, portentous events have been 
taking place since World War II. Roughly half 
of the world’s population is still illiterate, but this 
proportion is being rapidly reduced. Ability to 
speak or read a second language is becoming 
more widespread than ever before. 

While attention to several foreign languages 
has recently increased here and abroad, the use 
of one language has expanded with explosive 


force. This language is English. Four hundred 
years ago, English was a minor language in Eu- 


rope, with fewer speakers than five or six other 
European languages. But it expanded rapidly and 
in number of speakers is rivaled only by Chinese 

—although some would say that the division of 
Chinese into a number of very different dialects 
makes this comparison inappropriate. 

There are many reasons for this explosion of 
English. It is used as a native language by major 
population groups in four continents and is 
spoken extensively on other continents. It is the 
only language used predominantly by two world 
powers. The assumption by the United States of 
world-wide military and economic commitments 
has brought it into extensive use in areas where it 
was previously rare. As a very rough estimate, I 
would guess that one-half million ‘people every 
year learn E nglish as a direct or indirect result of 
our military and technical assistance programs. 

Another type of development is illustrated by 
a recent decision of the International Air Trans- 
port Association that English would be available 
for communication purposes at each interna- 
tional airport. This has had the result of inducing 
not only air crews and control tower personnel 
to learn English, but also those concerned with 
bookings, maintenance, and other functions. Be- 
tween half a million and a million people may 
have been affected by this decision. 

School systems in many countries have placed 
increased emphasis on the use of English since 
World War II. A surve y is now in progress to 
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obtain world-wide information on teaching of 
English. 

It is impossible to find out precisely how many 
people in the world can use English as a medium 


of communication. Not only 
ing, but it is hard to define what level of ability 
can be considered the minimum necessary. 
no other figures are available, | have made my 
own estimate, based on scattered sources. This js 
that the number of English users lies somewhere 
between 300 and 350 million, or abouc one out of 
every eight inhabitants of the globe. Of those 
who are literate, about one in four can use Eng- 
lish. . 


Since 


Effect on Learning and Cooperation 


Communication is vital to two extremely 
portant human processes: learning and coopera- 
tion. (Both terms are used in a very broad sense.) 
A person cut off from communication with his 


are statistics lack- | 


im- | 


fellows learns little, and members of a group who | 


are unable to communicate with each other find 
cooperation difficult. We all remember the un- 
fortunate situation that arose 
cation broke down among the builders of the 
tower of Babel. Anthropologists have found that 
societies where communications are 
mentary cannot wage 
cieties can’t communicate with each other 
enough to decide who is going to do what. Con- 
sequently, they are easy prey for invaders. 

“Learning” and are 
usually associate with processes of which we ap- 
prove, but we should remember that they 
negative meanings 
learning, as does the process of teaching an ap- 
prentice burglar how to pick a lock. Similarly, co- 
operation enables our economy and our democ- 
racy to function, but it also makes possible the 
network of informers in the totalitarian state and 
the crime syndicate. 

It would be reasonable for us to assume that, 
with the expansion of mass communications, two 
developments will take place: (a) there will he 
more learning quantitatively and there will be 
more cooperation—of both positiye and negative 
types—throughout the world; (b) these newer 
and more efficient ways of communicating 
replace older and less efficient ways. 

While these conclusions appear reasonable, 
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without question are partially true, we should 
not jump to them too quickly. There have been 
some interesting recent research findings about 
communications and what they can One 
broad finding is that communication does not 
automatically teach (in either a good or a bad 
sense). In Cincinnati, for instance, 
long-term effort to familiarize the population 
with the United Nations achieved very little new 
learning, in spite of maximum use of radio, press, 
film, and other media. 

In many areas, similar results have been ob- 
tained. In some countries ruled by the Commu- 
nists, intensive communist propaganda over a 
period of many years and through all the mass 
media has had surprisingly little effect on the 
population. Studies of the effect of crime pro- 
grams on children seem to show that these pro- 
grams, in themselves, do not make any more chil- 
dren into criminals. One student concluded an 
exhaustive study of the effects of television by 
saying: “Television has not transformed the val- 
ues people hold dear, but has taken features al- 
ready most expressive of our culture and has 
heightened and intensified their "impact upon the 
daily life of the average person.’ 

People do not seem to learn unless they 
some reason for learning. If they do have a rea- 
son, usually interest, then they learn fast. Thus 


do. 


an intensive 


have 


; people who actively support the United Nations 


will learn new information about the UN rap- 
idly; communist propaganda is eagerly received 
by people who are already Communists or pre- 
disposed toward communism; children who al- 
ready have a history of delinquency are likely 


s to pick up some new techniques from crime pro- 


grams, and so on. The important thing is interest. 

If we know what people in underdeveloped 
areas are interested in, can predict to some 
extent what the arrival of mass communications 
will do to them. Of course, changes in taste may 
be hastened by communication, but as a rule of 
thumb, mass communication means “‘more of the 
same.” 

Similar generalizations can be made about the 
ability of mass communications to promote co- 
operation. When people want to cooperate, then 
mass media makes it possible for ever larger 
groups to coordinate their activities. When they 
have no interest in cooperating, mass media will 
have little effect. 


we 
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Person-to-Person Still Important 


Our second assumption about the effects of the 
extension of mass media was that modern media 
would tend to replace older and less efficient 
modes of communication. Again, we find that 
this is true to only a limited extent. People who 
listen to the radio more than others also tend to 
read the newspaper more. If one becomes inter- 
ested in a subject through one mass medium, he 
is likely to pursue it through others. In this 
country, the consumption of ‘all mass media has 
increased in recent years, including books. Stud- 
ies of children have indicated that when they first 
are exposed to TV in their homes, they tend to 
read less, but after the novelty of the set has 
worn off, most children return to spending about 
the same amount of time reading as they did be- 
fore. 

The oldest form of communication—word of 
mouth—shows no signs of being displaced by the 
newer media. Indeed, person-to-person conver- 
sations play a vital part in bringing the content 
of the mass media to large audiences. This is 
called the “two-step process of communication.” 
In other words, a person who has a special inter- 
est in a subject—for instance, politics—learns 
about this from the press or radio. He then tells 
his friends what he has learned, and helps them to 
form opinions, even though they 
exposed to the same material in the mass media 
and paid no attention to it. This two-step process 
has been found to function in regard to amuse- 
ments, cultural matters, clothing, and other fields 
of interest, as well as in regard to politics. 

Expansion of the mass media, the spread of 
opinion polls through which the masses can ex- 
press preferences, and the tendency toward wider 
use of English, all provide opportunities for 
greater international education and cooperation. 
People can learn more about each other than ever 
was the case before, and the feasibility of build- 
ing a world community appears to be closer than 
at any time previously. 

But the mass media offer only technical possi- 
bilities. To exploit these technical possibilities 
means building interest and providing explana- 
tions through intensive person-to-person contact. 
In a sense, the advent of the age of mass commu- 
nication has made face-to-face conversation more 
important than it has ever been before. 


may have been 
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Modern Mass 


Communication 
.. « Lmplications for Education 


AY I respond to this very interesting address 
given by Mr. Davison by asking a series of 
questions. Perhaps some of them have im- 

plied answers, but many of them point toward 
decisions which must, in the nature of American 
education, be made at the local level by the com- 
bined thinking of teachers, principals, parents, 
and pupils. There are five major questions I'd like 
to ask. 

In a world of rapidly expanding modern 
mass communication, should the school pro- 
gram change its emphasis? 

May it now be more important to teach critical 
listening than to teach critical reading? 

May it be of greater importance to earn to use 
reliable sources of information properly than to 
learn to repeat back the information provided in 
a textbook—however good the textbook? 

Is it possible that creating lasting interests in 
learning is more important than attaining high 
scores on achievement tests? 

May it be possible to eliminate much of the in- 
structional time given to formal grammar in 
school (since it seems not to function effectively 
in improving language usage), and use that time 
instead to learn languages such as Chinese, Rus- 
sian, Hindi, Arabic? 

Perhaps, by the way in which the major ques- 
tion and sub-questions growing out of it are 
stated, I am implying that we need to take a hard 
look at current programs in the language arts. 
Maybe this is the time to quit teaching cursive 
writing. Maybe this is the time to start building 
skills in using reference volumes and library col- 
lections instead of spending so much time with 
books in which children learn to read “reading” 
but not how to read science, or social studies, or 
mathematics, or newspapers. Is it profitable to 
spend about half the school day in first grade on 
reading? May it be that modern mass communi- 
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HAROLD D. 





Following W. Phillips Davison’s speech on 
modern mass communication at the Annual 
Meeting, Harold D. Drunrmond pointed out 
some of the educational implications of Mr. 
Davison’s remarks. This article is based on Mr. 
Drummond’s comments. Harold D. Drummond 
is Professor of Elementary Education at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 











cation developments indicate needed changes in 
emphasis in the school program? 

What can we do to help boys and girls and 
their parents sense simultaneously the tre- 
mendous opportunities and the dangers 
herent in modern mass communication? 

Whoever controls these media to a consider- 
able extent (although, as Mr. Davison has shown, 
not completely by any means) controls access to 
information, and has tremendous opportunities to 
influence public opinion. The 
about mass communication for society generally, 
therefore, is how to protect 
groups with a product or bias to sell. 

Perhaps more practically, because the problem 
is already with us, what can we principals do to 
make sure that teachers are not doing almost the 
same thing with the minds of children right now? 
May it be that some of the teachers are rather 
openly selling a particular brand of politics or a 
bias in favor “of a certain brand of goods? What 
can we as a profession do as we work with chil- 
dren to develop their critical, questioning facul- 
ties so that they will wonder, question, doubr— 
the textbook, the teacher—yes, even the princi- 
pal? Otherwise, may they not glibly accept the 
words of the smooth- tongued orator, the product 
sponsored by the funniest comedian, or the posi- 
tion taken by a certain man of influence or a 
favorite newspaper without critical analysis? 


in- 


basic question 


ourselves from 
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Should schools adopt uncritically, or even 
after critical reflection, the techniques of mod- 
ern mass communication in teaching? 

Shall educators, for instance, determine school] 
policies by public polls?:Shall educators decide, 
for example, how to teach reading by sampling 
the opinions of those who have read only the 
opinions of Flesch? Shall we decide how to group 
children for instruction by following the desires 
of people who have formed their opinions by 
hearing a certain news commentator, reading a 
particular news magazine, or listening to admirals, 
college professors, and businessmen who prob- 
ably haven’t been near an elementary school class- 
room for 4o years? In spite of their lack of knowl- 
edge about the teaching process or the problems 
facing teachers, these persons seem to know how 
children should be grouped and how they should 
be taught. Furthermore, they show little interest 
in the judginents of educationists concerning such 
problems. Evidently, the educationists are all be- 
lieved to represent “special interests” or have 
become indoctrinated with something called “ 
adjustment,” whatever that is. 

Shall we adopt as teaching practices the fake 
techniques used by the mass media—the canned 
laughter, the slanted headline or news report, the 
terrible storm created in a shallow pond in a 
studio, the faked “scientific” proof—to achieve 
goals which we think are desirable? Must we be- 
come more dramatic, more spell-binding, more 
enchanting, more folksy, and more false, in order 
to teach youngsters and their parents who are 
beset continuously by such techniques of skill- 
fully manipulated persuasion? 

Do we have different instructional jobs as a 
result of the rapid development of modern 
mass communication? 


life 


Do we need, for instance, to spend more time 
helping youngsters build higher standards of taste 
in selection of out-of-school reading, of movies, 
of TV programs, etc.? 
make better choices? Is it a function of the school 
to guide non-school reading, listening, viewing? 

Do we rieed to work much more effectively 
for the rapid improvement of our own language 
in order to make it more phonetic and less capri- 
cious? Isn’t it pretty silly in 1960, with world- 
wide use of English proceeding rapidly, to put up 
with the “o-u-g-h” nonsense in words like though, 
through, thought, cough, rough, and bough? 


How can we help them 
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May it be that the primary or most basic in- 
structional task in communication is not dev elop- 
ing reading skills, or listening skills, or speaking 
skills, or writing skills, but rather developing per- 
sons who are at peace with themselves—able to 
look at and live with themselves—so that they 
may, with good will and good humor, learn to 
live with peoples of other backgrounds and cul- 
tures? Much communication always has been— 
and always will be, as Mr. Davison has said—by 
person-to-person contacts. Without common lan- 
guage skills, people communicate feelings, moods, 
frustrations, tensions, body movements, 
posture. They communicate with their total per- 
sonality, with or without words. May it be that, 
as never before, wholesome personality develop- 
ment is the supreme instructional task? 

Do we need to take a hard, questioning, and 
thoughtful look at the new bandwagons being 
paraded for principals, superintendents, and 
teachers to jump aboard enthusiastically— 
television and teaching machines? 

Do we in education always have to accept 
something new as good and proven, before it has 
a real, scientific trial? Hadn’t we better remem- 
ber, as Mr. Davison has said, that “communica- 
tion does not automatically teach”? That “people 
do not seem to learn unless they have some reason 
for learning”? That “the important thing is in- 
terest”? Certainly, it is ostrich-like behavior on 
the part of any profession to refuse to change 
practices w hich have become well-established or 





sounds, 


to refuse to look critically at practices which 
seem to work fairly well. But, is it not equally 
foolish to throw out the baby with the bath 
water (to change the simile), to rush madly into 
adoption of organizational and teaching practices 
which lessen personal contact, make teaching 
more tightly scheduled, prevent children from 
asking thoughtful questions, and assume that all 
are ready for the same learning experience at the 
same instant? 

These are fascinating times in which to provide 
leadership for teachers who are working with 
children, Can teaching ever same again 
in a world of world-wide television networks— 
television bounced off satellites which are whirl- 
ing around this old planet? I doubt it. And it 
means that we had better take a good hard look 
at much of the content, teaching, and organiza- 
tional practices now in use in elementary schools. 


be the 
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READY FOR THE COUNTDOWN .. . 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Primer through Grade 8 


Launch your pupils with a strong arithmetic program that teaches the “why” as well 
as the “how” of numbers. Understanding the meaning of numbers is the basis for de- 
veloping self-reliance and competence in all arithmetic—from simple addition to com- 
plex fractions. Every book in the Row-Peterson Arithmetic Program 


SECOND EDITION 


* presents new concepts clearly and logically 


* contains a wealth of problem-solving material which makes learning fun 


* emphasizes everyday uses of arithmetic 


* provides systematic instruction in the techniques of problem solving 


* offers intensive drill and practice 


* features an exceptional Teacher's Edition showing the pupil’s pages in 
full size and color, teaching plans, enrichment materials, additional aids, 
a complete testing program 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











NEW CLASSROOM WEEKLIES ANNOUNCED 


Scholastic Introduces 
New Periodicals 
For Grades 1, 2, 3 


Beginning in September, teachers 
of grades 1, 2 and 3 will have a 
choice of classroom news periodicals. 

Scholastic Magazines, publisher 
of Junior ScHOLaAsTic, NEwsTIME 
and Exp.orer, and sponsor of the 
Arrow and TEEN AGE Book Cuuvss, 
is preparing a major extension of 
its elementary program to reach 
all grades, 1 through 8. 


Graded Series, 1-8 


The new weeklies for grades 1-4 
will be published in a four-page 
news format, colorfully illustrated, 
with monthly supplements in science 
and other high-interest areas. 

NewsTiMgE, widely used in grades 
5-6, will continue as an eight-to- 
twelve-page weekly. 








Schoo! Year Semester 
NEWS PILOT (Grade 1) 50¢ 25¢ 
Grades 1-8: A New NEWS RANGER (Grade 2) 50¢ 25¢ 
Unified Series of NEWS TRAIL (Grade 3) 50¢ 25¢ 
sas NEWS EXPLORER (Grade 4) 50¢ 25¢ 
Weekly News Periodicals EE ea «a a Pa 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (Gr. 6-8) 1.20 60¢ 








Junior Scuo.astic, grades 6-8, 
rounds out the elementary series. 


News, Science, Reading 


The new weeklies will focus on 
the child’s contemporary world. 
Content is planned to enrich chil- 
dren’s reading with a wide range 
of current news and science, using 
a core vocabulary correlated with 
that of the most widely used basal 
readers. Reading readiness and 
diagnostic test materials will be 
integrated with the weekly practice 
materials. 


CONSULTING EDITORS NAMED 


Leading authorities in the fields 
of reading and elementary educa- 
tion have been engaged as Consult- 
ing Editors. They will have a major 
role in the planning of the new 
materials: 

BERTHA ADLER; A. STERL ART- 
LEY; Mary C. Austin; ELIZABETH 
GraF; GENEVIEVE ANDERSON Hoyt; 
Nancy Larrick; Paut MCcKEE; 
Niza B. Smiru; J. WAYNE WRIGHT- 
STONE. 


Reserve your copies now! Write to... 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Boa NE W a LOCAL-STATE-NATIONAL 


State and Loeal 


OHIO PREPARES PACKET ON 
THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 


The Ohio Department of Elementary School 
Principals recently prepared a packet of mate- 
rials on the elementary school principal in their 
state. The packet consists of eight attractive leaf- 
lets, printed in varying colors and inserted in an 
attractive envelope. 

Each of the leaflets discusses a specific aspect 
of the elementary school principal and his job. 
These include the followi ing: 


e Profile 

e Training 

e Responsibilities 

e Salary 
Experience 
Certification 
Contractual status 
Building facilities 


Preparation of the leaflets followed a com- 
prehensive survey of Ohio elementary school 
principals by the organization’s Research ‘and Pub- 
lications Committee. The Committee sent ques- 
tionaires to all principals in the state and received 
responses from 2,158 or 88 percent. The material 
contained in the packet is based on the results of 
this survey. 

Here are a few highlights of the findings. 

Training: Ohio principals, by and large, are 
well trained for their positions. The survey found 
that 62 percent have a master’s degree—an in- 
crease of 10 percent during the last five years. 
Better than two-thirds of those reporting have 
attended college sometime in the past nine years, 
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and more than 800 principals earned their mas- 
ter’s degree during this period. 

In addition to university training, almost all 
principals indicated that they attend local, dis- 
trict, state, or national workshops. Nearly two- 
thirds of these people had to pay all or part of 
their expenses to participate in professional meet- 
ings. 

Responsibilities: The Committee found that in 
the state’s city schools, 3 out of 4 elementary 
school principals have no classroom teaching as- 
signments. In the village and local districts, how- 
ever, there are still many principal-teachers. 

Secretarial help is provided for almost three- 
quarters of the city principals; 45 percent of 
those in local districts; and 60 percent of those in 
exempted village districts. 

Salaries: The survey found significant progress 
in salaries over 1954 when another study was 
made. At that time, only 6.5 percent of Ohio’s 
elementary principals were paid more than 
$5,000; now more than 73 percent are in this 
category. Of course, part of this gain is offset by 
an inflated price structure. 

Experience: Thirty-nine percent of the prin- 
cipals in Ohio have been appointed within the 
past five years, and 26 percent have been in the 
education profession for less than ten years. In- 
terestingly enough, of the 545 principals with a 
total of less than 10 years experience, 96 percent 
are men. 

The survey also found that 16 percent of the 
respondents lacked teaching experience in the 
elementary grades. This, however, was an im- 
provement over the 1954 study. 
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National Department 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


At the meeting of the Department’s Execu- 


tive Committee in St. Louis, March 31 and April 


1, the Nominating Committee for the next elec- 
tion of officers was selected. 


The following people have been asked to serve 


on the Committee: 


Mrs. Opal Eversole, Principal, Fleming Ele- 
mentary School, Freeport, Texas 


Andrew J. Mitchell, Principal, Boulder Ele- 
mentary School, Boulder City, Nevada 


Josephine McKee, Principal, Shawnee School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Evan L. Wright, Principal, Garfield School, 
Normandy, Missouri 


Louise Reese, Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Massena, New York 


In the event that any of these people cannot 


accept the invitation to serve on the Nominating 
Committee, the following people have been se- 
lected as alternates: Orville Aftreth, Principal, 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 





Beautifully illustrated simple books in: Czech, 
Danish, Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, 
Italian, Polish, Spanish, Swedish, etc. 


Each title carefully selected by expert librarians 
for visual and content matter. 


AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR 
ORDERING BOOKS 
UNDER THE N.D.E.A. 


Sold by title or in special packages for the librar- 


ian’s and teacher's convenience. 
A PROJECT SPONSORED BY A.L.A. 


For catalogs write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 











Wheelit is Always Ready! 


a | —ready to use 





—ready to move 
ANYWHERE! 


Saves time and effort in 
transporting projectors, am- 
plifiers, tape recorders and 
other heavy equipment from 
room to room, floor to floor, 
building to building. Beau- 
tifully designed. Perfectly 
balanced. Precision engi- 
neered. Durably constructed 
pee baie 


By 
aoe 


Folding and non-folding 
models. Folding type fits eas- 
ily into auto trunk, with am- 
ple room for other equipment. 
Non-folding model for interior 
use. Either may be locked in 
stationary position to serve as 
projection table. Prices—$29.95 
to $79.50. 


See your supply dealer 
or write Dept. EP 


GRUBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Toledo 6, Ohio 














Motley School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Robert 
J. Shockley, Principal, Loch Raven School, Tow- 
son, Maryland; and Wheatley J. Taylor, Princi- 
pal, Washington Terrace School, Ogden, Utah. 
Mr. Taylor is the alternate carry-over member 
for Mrs. Eversole who served on the last Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

The Nominating Committee will meet in 
September to select candidates for the 1961 bal- 
lot. State and local elementary school principals 
associations and individual members of the De- 
partment may send recommendations of persons 
to be considered as candidates to any member of 
the Committee. 


SIX ISSUES OF MAGAZINE 
NEXT YEAR 


At the meeting of the Department’s Executive 
Committee in St. Louis, March 31 and April 1, 
action was taken to publish an additional issue of 
THe NationAL ELemMentTARY Principat during 
1960-61. This decision was made in the light of 
the recent vote of the membership to increase an- 
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nual dues from $5 to $8, effective September 1. 
The month of issue of the additional magazine 
will be announced in the fall. 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY RETURNS 


Dorothy Neubauer, DESP Assistant Executive 
Secretary, returned to the headquarters office in 
April after a one year leave of absence. During 
this period she was in Seoul, Korea, with the 
George Peabody College for Teachers’ staff 
working there under a contract with the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Elsewhere in this issue, you will find consider- 
able information about the Department’s 1960 
Annual Meeting held in St. Louis, March 26-30. 

Mimeographed copies of the resolutions which 
were adopted at the business meeting on March 
30 are available from DESP headquarters. They 


12 feet of shelf space 
you can roll anywhere 


$36 


——— d blonde wood 
.b. Birmingham, Micl 
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SHELVES 

ON BOTH 
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Size: 37 « 15% in. 
Mobile Bookcase—holds a 12-foot library, rolls 
room to room quietly, conveniently. Flat 
shelves on top and both sides provide ideal 
display space for special exhibits. Easy to 
move and steer on four double-ball-bearing 
swivel casters. Delivered fully assembled. With 
colorless stain-resistant plastic resin finish, $45. 
f.o.b. Birmingham, Mich. 


orDeR DIRECT: IMIOr= pla 


Dept. P-560, R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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NOBLE'S 


HANDWRITING 
SYSTEM 
Now Adopted 
in More mam 
States than any ~ 
other system ~ 


NOBLE’S HANDWRITING 


for EVERYDAY USE 
GRADES 1 TO 8 


Teacher’s Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING 
MADE EASY .. . $2.50 


A teacher completing this course may apply for a Certifi- 
cate of Proficiency in handwriting to Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. 

HANDWRITING DEMONS... 15¢ 

By Prof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND 
ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MANUALS 
and many other correlated handwriting aids and Teacher 
Helps available. 

NEW ANGEL STAMPS §2.50 SET 

The modern way to mark pupils’ 
papers with rubber stamps. 

COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices & further informa- 
tion sent upon request to School Principals. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
Dept. NE—67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 














will also be printed in the October issue of this 
magazine or in some other form. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR 1960 


In September, the DESP’s 39th Yearbook will 
be mailed to all members for It wilt 
deal with the elementary school principal's re- 
sponsibilities for administering 


1960-61. 


and supervising 
the early childhood education program. 

The first issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
Principat, published in October, will feature the 
principal's office. At this writing, theme topics 
for the remaining issues have not been definitely 
selected. Under consideration are legal principles 
for principals, reporting to parents, the school 
custodian, and working with teachers. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee in 
St. Louis, it was decided not to print a Member- 
ship Directory and Annual Report for the year 
1960-61. The Committee felt that the expense of 
publishing the Directory is not justified in light 
of its limited use by the membership. 
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June 26-July 1: Annual Convention, National 
Education Association. Los Angeles, California. 


July 5-9: Public Relations Seminar, National 
School Public Relations Association, NEA. San 
Francisco, California. 


July 5-15: Eighteenth Summer Workshop. Jointly 
sponsored by the University of Hawaii; De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA; NEA Committee on International Rela- 
tions. Honolulu, Hawaii. 











The Symbol 
of Quality Materials 


DESIGNED FOR 
BETTER TEACHING 
IN 
ARITHMETIC 
READING READINESS 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
MUSIC AND ART 


Write for catalog of all Judy 
visual-manipulative materials 


The Judy Company 


310 N. 2ND ST. MINNEAPOLIS, 1, MINN. 
DEPT. EP 

















August 15-26: Third Annual Leadership Work- 
shop. Jointly sponsored by New York State 
Association of Elementary School Principals; 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA; and State University College of Educa- 
tion at Plattsburgh. Plattsburgh, New York. 


CY 


March 17-22, 1961: Annual Meeting, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA. 

























Atlantic City, New Jersey. CHIL! 
° Kathe 
; blis! 
March 24-28, 1962: Annual Meeting, Department = 
of Elementary School Principals, NEA. De- Katl 
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and Worth reading 


CHILDREN—THEIR WAYS AND WANTS. 
Katherine Reeves. Connecticut: The Educational 
Publishing Corporation. 1959. 192 p. $2.95. 


Katherine Reeves makes children come alive by 
helping one feel what it is like to be a child. This 
feeling with children—not simply “knowing about 
them”—is what it takes to build a good classroom 
and a good home. 

In listing a few of the helpful topics covered in 
this readable book, one can see how it would be 
valuable to own and refer to often: 


e Growing Takes Time 

e Children Who Need To Succeed 
e The Over-Anxious Ones 

e Those Who Wear Masks 

e We Who Teach 


In the chapter entitled “A Teacher Has More 
Than One Meaning,” there is this interesting intro- 
duction: “Miss Molly could pull time back and forth 
like syrup candy . . . she was the best teacher I ever 
heard of because she took nothing on earth or in the 
heavens or in a human being for granted. It was 
headline news to Miss Molly when a butterfly 
hatched out, or a new question hatched in your 
mind, or you found a bug you had never seen be- 
fore.” } 

Here, I believe, is a book that will provide com- 
> fort and guidance for all of us who need to under- 
stand the workings of a small child’s mind and heart. 


TEACHING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS. (Second 
edition) Kimball Wiles. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1959. 341 p. $5.95. 


Quality education is a timely topic today for 
workshops, in-service education programs, and na- 
tional meetings. Our author gives us a challenging 
XXXIX NO. 6 
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presentation of the seven areas of quality teaching. 
His opening sentence sets the theme for the book: 
“The key to better schools is better teaching.” 

In this book, the author has moved away from the 
theory that a teacher should be excellent in all phases 
of teaching, and recommends instead ways in which 
a teacher can develop his own unique abilities in 
some phases and attain minimum competency in all 
areas. 

The reader will find in this book a wealth of ex- 
amples, case materials, and an excellent section on 
significant research which attempts to show dif- 
ferences between unsatisfactory, satisfactory, and 
quality teaching. 

Possibly a listing of some of the problems that are 
fully discussed will point up the values to a prin- 
cipal in having this book handy at all times: 


Through Self-Evaluation Checklists 
Human Relations 

Promotion of Group Development 
Providing for Individual Differences 
The Stimulation of Intellectual Growth 


It is this reviewer’s belief that any educator will 
find new insights in his profession through reading 
this outstanding book. 


PRINCIPLES OF STAFF PERSONNEL 
MINISTRATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
lard S. Elsbree and E. Edmund Reutter, Jr. 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University. 
55 p. $1.00. 


AD- 
Wil- 
New 
1959. 


This document is the work of a seminar devoted 
to the task of trying to obtain from the vast body 
of pertinent literature those principles of staff per- 
sonnel administration that are generally accepted by 
leading authorities. 

The principles are categorized into five opera- 
tional aspects of the personnel function: obtaining 
personnel, utilizing personnel, compensating person- 
nel, developing personnel, and separating personnel. 

This book should be very helpful to any school 
administrator who finds, because of the press of 
time, that he is not able to comb the literature to 
identify principles, check the documentation, and 
learn how to state and amplify the principles so 
necessary to a personnel administrator. 


HOW TO CREATE A BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Daniel 
Ungaro. Minneapolis: T. S. Denison & Co. 1959. 
112 p. $3.00. 


The past decade can well be characterized as a 
period of uncertainty. It has been an era of turmoil 
in world affairs, replete with cold and hot wars. In 
such an era, there has been a search for a scapegoat. 


I 





Many have directed their emotions against education 
as a cause of their troubles. 

Our author has attempted to show a variety of 
ways that education can be explained, interpreted, 
and shared. In the vocabulary of our day, he pro- 
vides one with “rockets of school interpretation.” 
The book has a wide variety of syndicated cartoons 
to clearly illustrate significant points. 

The publication begins by proving the need for 
interpreting our schools, followed by suggested pro- 
grams for school interpretation. One chapter is en- 
titled “Looking for Star Ideas.” After trying some 
of these ideas, the section that follows on how one 
can measure the results is very useful. 

The real values of this book are found in the an- 
cient philosopher’s saying, “Give the people light 
and they will find their way.” 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Roscoe V. 
Cramer and Otto E. Domian. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1960. 514 p. $5.50. 


From the preface of this book, I quote: “A key 
question confronting public education in America 
is how to provide more and better education in the 
coming decades for the ever increasing number of 
children attending our schools. The public schools 
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must keep pace with this tremendous growth and at 
the same time be ready to adjust to the findings of 
educational research. 

“The elementary school plays a vital role in this 
exciting period of growth and change. Teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators must assume major 
responsibilities if the elementary school is to meet 
successfully today’s critical challenge.” 

The chapters are grouped around six major areas: 

1. the principles and purposes of elementary edu- 

cation 
. the growth of the elementary school 
3. the development and organization of the ele- 

mentary school curriculum 
. pupil personnel administration 
. elementary school staff and facilities 
6. the effectiveness of elementary schools 


Nw 


a 


The material presented in this book recognizes 
the situation in which the present-day elementary 
principal finds himself, and deals with the position 
in terms of what is found in local school systems 
today. One section is devoted to the need of foreign 
languages being a part of the elementary school 
curriculum. 

Your reviewer appreciates this new slant to an old 
saying, “As goes a qualified supervising principal, so 
goes a good school.” 

LaureL M, Pennock 
Book Review Editor 
THE NATIONAL 
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SROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 





international headquarters 


} basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 

For further information about any of them, 

+ use the coupon in lower corner. 





FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 


Enchanting, authoritative books for 
beginners of all ages. Beautifully il- 
lustrated and employing a carefully 
graded vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 
The Story of Our Time 

A lavishly illustrated volume of the 

year’s personalities and events—pub- 

ished annually to keep your ency- 

tlopedia up-to-date. 





THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA 
The only all-inclusive source of in- 
formation on any topic related to 
our neighbor to the north. 10 
volumes. 






























GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


popular - priced, 


arranged encyclope- 
entries for quick 
20 volumes. 


The withoritative, 
alphabetically 
dia, with concise 
general reference. 












THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


The children’s encyclopedia, an indispensable 
source of reference and enrichment material 
for all the elementary grades. 20 volumes; 
index AND tables of contents. 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
The only all-purpose science reference set; of 
special use to students in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and beyond. 10 volumes. 








A richly illustrated panorama of the peoples 
and nations of the world, created to supple- 
ment the social studies curriculum. 7 volumes. 








RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A wholly different encyclopedia, covering vast 
areas of knowledge, topically, in 15 volumes. 
More than 600 teaching units. 
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* Eligible for purchase under the National Defense Education Act (Public 
Law 85-864), if included in a local project approved by the department of 
education of the state. 


This is the only periodical devoted to the Contents of the Elementary School Science 
teaching of elementary science. Teachers of Bulletin include: 
grades one through six should not miss its e Articles on elementary science teach- 
timely suggestions. In addition to useful arti- ’ 
cles, the Elementary School Science Bulletin 


lists publications, audio-visual aids, and meet- © How-to-do-it ideas 


ing problems grades 1-6 


ings of interest to elementary teachers. o List an = hi 
8 ) Lists of science books for children 


@ References for teachers 


Three Subscription Plans: © Descriptions of new and low cost teach- 

: : ing material 

Individual Subscriptions — $1.00 per year 

‘ © Up-to-date science information 

Group Subscriptions — 50c per year for 

» - five or more to the same address (mini- e & issues a year; published September 
te gaat se. through April 

' Bulk Subscriptions — 40c per year shipped 

e for local re-distribution to teachers (mini- P 

~ mum order $40.00) Order from: 
f ae ' National Science Teachers Association 


RE ce et 


A department of the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(Make checks payable to the National Science Teachers Association) 








